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HE bistory of Lon. 
don is written in its 
namer, and in these 
names alone gur- 
vives the remem- 
brance of the rural 
spots that have 
been destroyed to 
make room for 
houses. 






that once occupied the plase where 
birds warbled among the thickets. The origia | 
of the name is to be found ia the spring of | 
water described by the German traveller 
Hentzner, who visited England in Blizabeth’s | 
reign. “In a garden joining to this palace 
Whitehall] there is a jet d'eau, with a sun-dial, 
at which, while strangers are looking, a quantity 
of water forced by a wheel, which the gardener 
turns at a distance through a number of little 
pipes, plentifully sprinkles those that are stand- 
ing round.” These water-springs were common 
in Queen Elizabeth's time, and the above 
description is the first notice we have of this 
place, which was an enclosure taken out of St. 
James's Park, and attached to the palace at 
Whitehall. From a document dated November 
29tb, 1601, which records a payment made for a 
scaffolding erected in the Tilt-yard close by, it | 
appears that one George Johnson was then the 
keeper of the gardens, an office held in 1630, by 
Simon Osbaldeston. In James I.’s reign a butt 
for archery practice was formed of eighteen 
loads of tarf cut in Tothill-fields, and a bowling. 
green was also planned. The gardens, with 
their fountains and ponds, and gravel walks, | 
and fruit-trees planted en espalier along the 
walls, then formed an attractiveresort. There is 
@ small historical incident connected with the 
bowling-green in Charles J.’s reign. On the | to 
13th of Jane, 1628, the day that Dr. Lambe 
was torn to pieces by the mob on account 
of his malpractices, the King and the Doke 
of Backingham were looking on at the 
players, when a Scotchman, named Wilson, 
seeing that the favourite alone remained 
covered, snatched off his hat, saying, “Of with 
your hat before the king.” Buckingham kicked 
the man; but Charlee, interfering, said, “ Let 
him alone, George, he is either mad or a fool.” 
** No, sir,” replied the Scotchman, “ I am a sober 
man, and if your majesty would give me leave 
I will tell you that of this man which many 
know and none dare speak.” A few years after 
this the king was so disgusted by the constant 
quarrels that were occurring among the wild 
young men who frequented the gardens that he 
ordered them to be closed. We obtain this 
information from Garrerd’s gossiping letters to 


gardens was put down one day by the king’s 
command, but by the intercession of the queen 


after it shall be no common bowling-place. 
There was kept in it an ordinary of 6s. a meal 
(when the kingz’s proclamation allows but two. 
elsewhere), continual bibbing and drinking wine | 
all day under the trees; two or three quarrels | 
every week. It was grown scandalous and | 
insufferable; besides, my Lord Digby being | 
reprehended for etriking in the king’s garden, | 
he eaid he took it. for a common bowling-place, | 
When all paid money for their coming in.” | 
When the Spring-gardens were closed bowling. | 





| obtained the nickname of Shavers’ Hall, partly | 
because the place was opened by the Lord | 
Chamberlain’s barber, and partly because the 
| frequenters lost large sums of money, and were 
said to be “shaved.” Spring-gardens were 
egain opened, and were much frequented 
during the Commonwealth, but in 1647 it 
was ordered that the keeper should admit no 
person “on the Lord’s day or any of the public 
fast days.” Im 1654 the place was entirely 
closed, and the gay world bad to content iteelf 
with the Malberry-garden at the other end of 
St. James’s Park. It was not, however, long 
shat up, for we learn from Evelyu’s Diary that 
he visited it on the 20th of May, 1658, before 
going to Hyde Park to see a coach-race. After 
the Restoration the history of Spring-gardens is 
ashort one. In August, 1662, a quarrel occurred 
here between Captain Thomas Howard and 
Henry Jermyn, the cause being the infamous 
Countess of Shrewsbury. The consequence was 
& severely-fought duel in St. James’s-square. 
The gardens were described with some minute- 
ness by a French traveller who visited them in 
1663, but soon afterwards they were closed, and 
the visitors removed themselves to the new 
Spring-garden at Fox Hall, afterwards called 
Vauxhall. 
The Restoration gave a great impetus 
house-bnilding, and soon houses began to 
appear in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
gardens. As early as 1661 the inbabitante of 
Charing-cross, who enjoyed a fine view of the 
trees in the park, petitioned the king that no 
farther houses might be erected there, but no 
attention was paid to theirrequeet. The ground 
built upon was called “Inner Spring-gardens” 
and “Oater Spring-gardens,” and many illustrious 
persons came tolive in the new quarter, One of 
the earliest of these inhabitants was Sir Philip 
Warwick, the royalist author of the “ Memoire of 
the Reign of Charles I.,” after “whom Warwick- 
street, Cockspur-street, was named. The “mad” 
Lord Crofte was living in 1677 “in the place com. 
monly called the Old Spring-garden,” and Prince 
Rapert died on the 29th of November, 1682, at his 
house here, in which he had lived foreight years. Sir 
Edward Hungerford, who was created a Knight 
of the Bath at the coronation of Charles IL., re. 
moved to Spring-gardens in 1681, when he left 
the house at Charing-cross, upon the site of 
which market was built. Locket’s 


'site of Drammond’s banking-house at Charing- 
‘oross, and Dr. King writes in his “Art of 


Cookery ”’ :— 


| * For Locket’s stands where gardens once did spring.” 
| Adam Locket was the keeper of it in 1674, and 


| Mr. Peter Cunningham mentions a royal sign- 
manual warrant of James II.’s “for paying the 
sum of 361. to Adam Lockett for providing diet 
| for the officers of the Horse Guards that are in 
waiting.’ The next proprietor was Edwerd 


There is | greens were opened in the country road called Locket, who kept the house until 1702, and 
nothing now at Spring-gardens to Piccadilly, near the north end of the Haymarket, , Shortly after his death the reputation of the 
remind us of the pleasure-grounds | and the honse to which they were attached | ‘ordinary faded away. Up to this time it was 


one of the most fashionable resorts in London, 
and Lord Foppington, in Vanbrugh’s “ Relapse,” 
informs the audience that at Locket’s “You 
are so nicely and delicately served that they 
shall compose you a dish no bigger than a saucer 
shall come to fifty shillings.” Close by Locket’s 
was Backingbam-ocourt, in which place was 4 
coffee-house of one Bromefield, a resort of Roman 
Catholics and persons disaffected to the govern- 
ment of William III. In 1689 a warrant was 
sent to Sir Christopher Wren, as surveyor of 
their majesties’ works, directing him to brick or 
close up a door which had been opened out of 
the court “into the lower part of the Spring- 
garden that leads into St. James’s Park,” and 
this was to be done as he should judge most fit 
“for the security of their Majesties’ Palace of 
Whitehall, and the said Park and the avenues of 
the same.” Mrs. Centlivre, the play-writer, 
died at her husband’s house in thie court in 
1723. Pope called her “the cook's wife,” 
Centlivre being “yeoman of the month” to 
George I. 

The Ball Head Tavern, Charing-cross, at the 
entrance to Spring-gardens, was a well-known 
place in ite day, and next door to it lived fora 
time John Milton, while he was writing and pub. 
lishing his “ Defensio” during the Common- 
wealth. A very different man, Colley Cibber, 
also lived near this tavern from 1703 to 1714, 
and the following advertisement appeared in 
The Daily Courant for January 20th of the 
former year. “In or near the old play-house in 
Drury-lane, on Monday last, the 19th of January, 
a watch was dropped, havinga tortoise-shell case 
inlaid with silver, a silver chain, and a gold seal 
ring, the arms a cross, wavy and chequer. Who- 
ever brings it to Mr. Cibber, at his house, near 
the Bull Head Tavern, in old Spring-gardens at 
Charing-cross, shall have three guineas reward.” 
The last bit of the old garden remained until 
1772, when the Earl of Berkeley obtained leave 
to build messauges and gardens in a place called 
“ The Wilderness,” on the north-west side of the 
passage from Spring-gardens to St. James’s 
Park.” Berkeley House was for many years the 
town mansion of the Earls of Berkeley, and the 
Hon. Grantley Berkeley has taken note of some 
historical associations of the house in his “ Life 
and Recollections.” It was pulled down in 1862 
to make room for the chief office of the Metro. 
politan Board of Works. 








it was reprieved for the year (1634) ; but here- 


Hungerford. 
famous ordinary in Spring-gardens stood on the 


When Thomaon the poet came first to London 
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he occupied a room over the shop of the book- 
ssiler Egerton in Spring-gardens, from which he 
emerged in search of a patron for his “ Winter. 
Canning lived at No. 13, at the corner of Cock- 
spur-street, and at the opposite corner was 
formerly Farrance’s famous confectionery-shop, 
where the best of ices and other sweets were 
served by young ladies dressed alike, and with 
little capsontheir heads. Theodore Hook referred 
to them in his “ Sayings and Doings,” when he 
wrote “ Bond-street lounges and loungers became 
a bore to him; he sickened at the notion of a 
jollification under the piazza, and even the 
charms of the pretty pastrycooks at Spring- 
gardens had lost their piquancy.” About ten 
years ago this old-established house was pulled 
down, and a building for the Charing-cross 
branch of the Union Bank was erected in its 
place. Spring-gardens was long one of the chief 
places in which sights of all kinds were to be 
seen. The first exhibition of the Society of 
Artists of Great Britain was held here in 1760, 
or nine years before the Royal Academy was 
opened. 

In old times crossing-sweepers who had saved 
large sums of money were not of unusual 
occurrence. One died worth 5001, another 
1,0001., and another 4,000]. The crossing- 
sweeper at Bridge-street, Blackfriars, bequeathed 
a large eum to the daughter of Alderman Waith- 
man, and one at Hyde Park left 1,0001. to a 
gentleman who had been in the constant habit 
of giving him 6d. But none was more noted 
than the crossing-sweeper at Spring-gardens, 
who made a practice of receiving only 4d. If 
at any time 6d. was given to him he always 
returned 54d. Mr. George Simcox, a brass 
founder, of Harborne, near Birmingham, related 
that one day he was called into a handsome 
house by a footman, and the master told him 
that he had made his fortune as the sweeper of 
the crossing at Spring-gardens. This story, 
which appears to be authentic, has been the 
parent ofa large amount of fiction, and Thackeray 
used it in his “ Yellowplash Papers.” 

New -street has had several distinguished 
inhabitants. Sir Astley Cooper, the great sur- 
geon, lived for many years at No. 2, Sir James 
Scarlett (afterwards Lord Abinger) was at No. 4, 
and his son-in-law, John Campbell (afverwards 
Lord Campbell), lived close by. Joseph Jekyll, 
the witty Master in Chancery, who obtained his 
place through the pertinacious application of the 
Prince Regent to Lord Eldon, was at No. 22 ; but 
one of the most eccentric inbabitants was John 
Penn (grandson and representative of the cele- 
brated William Penn), who lived at No. 10, and 
called his house “The Portico.” In 1815, a poem, 
entitled “ Marriage,” was published, ‘which at- 
tracted some attention, and in 1818 it bore fruit 
in the Matrimonial Society, which was founded 
by Mr. Penn with the object of encouraging 
marriage by the bringing together of the two 
sexes. Inthe election of members it wau pro- 
posed to blackball twoclasses, viz ,—1, the female 
busybody ; and 2, the sneering buck who derides 
the marriage state. The name of the society 
was soon changed to the Outinian Society, a re- 
ference being made to Ulysses, who deceived 
Polyphemus as Oatis or nobody, and on the 
reverse of the medal struck on the occasion there 
is a representation of the blinded Polyphemus 
throwing a rock at Ulysses. The object of the 
society hinted at by the name, was to remedy 
those evils which prompt the remark that the 
business of everybody is that of nobody. 

“The boon I claim 
And plead my title—Noman is my name.” 
A resolution was passed to publish two works, tobe 
called mannals, with the information most needfal 
for ing persons of the two sexes, and 
nearly two hundred lectures were delivered in 
various parts of the country up to the year 1825. 
The encouragement of matrimony was the chief 
bat not the only object of the society. The 
founder — Pp a Court of Honour, which 
should ~~ as a wa committee to smooth 
over really serious an: gerous disagreements ; 
but the scheme was not found practicable, and 
the Marquis of Hantly, who was asked to be. 
come the chairman, refused to give his support 
to it. A record of the soviety’s origin aud pro- 
ceedings was privately printed, and it contains 
a number of curious proposals. There are notices 
of the Outinian umbrella and parasol, which had 
an ivory ball in place of the pointed end, and 
the Outinian lamp-labels. This last is an inven. 
tion which has been revived within the last few 
years. In 1824 the-way to Almack’s, through 
the adjoining streets, was indicated by labels on 
the lamps, but some of them were taken down 


| by the parish officers, in accordance with an Act’ 
of Parliament made for another . The 
labels in Dake, York, King, and streete, 
and Pall-mall East, remained for a time. The 
foundation of this society was not Penn's first 
eccentricity, for a caricature by Gillray, pub- 
lished as early as Angust, 1799, is entitled 
“ Pen.etration.” This shows a foolish. 


the word pen. 
of Brunswick, parents of the Princess of Wales, 
lodged in New-street. At the corner of this 
street is the district church or chapel of St. 


the- Fields. 
attendant at this church, and the 
his son (the present baronet) is still there. New- 
street is now chiefly occupied by the 
the Civil Department of the Admiralty. In 1726 
there was a fire in Spring-gardens, 
attracted the nooner on Prince of 
afterwards George , who was regent daring 
Se father’s visit to Hanover. Nicholas Rowe 
wrote an epigram on the occasion :— 
“ guardian. HY scorns to 

Thee thoued cobgects of his father o Siac 

Weak prises by Tucks dase lammeney diawens, 

ty eipon thedkateons teas nie with joy ; 

ie ames toqnee is qeemertier acne” 
| Spring-gardens, from ite vicinity to the Court at 
| Whitehall, was formerly allowed <a 
| for debtors who wished to escape from 
| creditors. 
| The east end of St. James’s Park, as well as 
| the little colony of houses outside the > 
goes by the name of Spring- y the 
| pastoral character of this place, with its cows 
|and milkwomen, noticed by Bishop Warburton, 
| still continues and forms its most special feature, 
|In Tom Brown’s day (the beginning of the 
‘eighteenth century) the cries were, “ A can of 
| milk, ladies !”—“ A can of red cow's milk, sir!" 
Still, in the summer months, nursery-maids 
|take their young charges to drink new milk 
| from the London cow. Gay, in his “Trivia,” 


plains, 
‘and Se Oe ee ee ee 
|minutes will not bear comparison the 
carefully-tended cattle of the country, but still 
| these old park-stalle give a certain character to 





‘maid of the city and the rosy one of the 


z 








| the place, and remind us of its glories when 
beaux and belles crowded the cows. 
BY-LAWS. 


_ A creat deal of the work done in the 
especially that done under the 
‘ superintendence of corporate societies, is carried 
on under the restrictions and regulations of 
“ By-laws.” Bat what, properly speaking, are 
by-laws? In a general way every one knows 
| well enough that they are sets of 
which are of partial and local jon, and not 
‘ostensibly a part of the law of the land. Bat 
what is the precise definition of a by-law, its 
necessary qualification, and its relation to the 
laws of the realm, many who habitually obey 
or break such “laws” could not perhaps define 
very clearly. To give fall and clear information 
‘on the subject is Mr. Lumley’s object in the 
book published under the above title,* which 
|bas not only a general bat in some degrees 
| special interest for us, from the fact that so 
many of the operations controlled by “ by-laws” 
_ relate to subjects more or less directly connected 
me — operations and questions cf publio 
th. 
| The literal and original meaning of the term 
|is one on which a word of information is cer- 
| tainly not aputon We take it that a large 
| proportion rsons not specialists in legal 
| study would he no doubt that the 


H 
&F 


in 
| prefix “by”+ (or “bye,” as it is tise 
written) indicates a subordinate law, just as 
“ by-path” indicates a side-path out of the prin- 
cipal road, Bat the philology of the word is 
mach more ancient and le than this 
would imply. The following is the definition 





* An Essay on By-laws: 


Model By-Laws issued by the Board 
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and working of the 
Railway will be best able, perhaps, 


the joke; but in any case it is 


li 


F 
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oF 
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stated to be only “to travel therewith 
from the stations marked thereon,” and 


tickets of one well-known company, at least, there 


charge of the 

whole fare, if he uses the ticket “for any other 
station than the one namedonit.” This literally 
would mean, of course, that if he paid for a 
journey from A to C, he has no right to travel 
half the journey, and give up his ticket at an 
station, B, Surely such a provi- 

sion would never be supported by law, but there 
are plenty of railway officials stupid enough to 
fancy they could act upon it, and the wording of 


is a long legend printed on the back 
the ‘holder with penalties, or the 


such a by-law ought to be revised. 


The Appendix to Mr. Lumley’s book contains, 


printed in a convenient and compact fi 


various schedules of “ Model By-laws,” which, 
as our readers already know, have been recently 
issued by the Board of Trade, the Education 
t, and the Local Government Board. 

Those of the first-mentioned body are the Rail- 
way By-laws already referred to, and a similar 
schedule for Tramways. To some defects in the 
Railway Laws we have drawn attention. There 
is a certain satisfaction in reading the very 
stringent prohibition against smoking in any of 
wy! company’s premises or in any compartment 
any carriage not set apart for that purpose, 
and the direction (in emphatic italics) that any 
person so offending “is liable to be summarily 
removed at the first opportunity from the carriage 
or from the company’s premises ;” it would be 


still more 


asa general rale, the indifference of “the com. 
pany’s servants” in this matter is as remarkable 
as the selfishness and discourtesy of those who 
insist on exposing their fellow-passengers to a 


nuisance because it pleases themselves.* On 
the Metropolitan Railway, where, on account of 
its peculiar conditions, this rule ought to be 
stringently observed, it is habitually ignored. 
It is rather difficult to understand why a special 
law is made against “playing or performing on 
any masical instrument”’ in tramway cars, while 
no mention of this is made in the Railway By- 
laws, The by-law in the Tramway scheme, 
that every “shall pay[fto the con- 
ductor, upon demand,” the fare legaliy 
for the journey, has been made the subject of an 
action against a passenger who refused to pay 
the fare until he had reached the end of the 
journey. He lost his case, and was adjadged to 
have broken the by-law; but we confess that 
this hardly seems consistent with strict equity, 
unless there were aleo a by-law compelling the 
company, in case of any accident which hindered 
the journey, to return the fares on the spot. 
The Model By-laws of the Edacation Board 


we may pass over, but those promulgated by the 
Local Government Board are numerous and 
important. They deal with the following sub- 


jects :— 
Pablic Baths. 
Public Wash-houses. 
Pablic Bathing. 
Open Bathing-places. 
Hackney Carriages. 
Markets. 


Pete 


. Hop-picking. 

Cleansing of Footways and Privies. 
. Removal of Refase Nuisances. 

10. New Streets and Buildings. 

11. Common Lodging-houses, 

12 hter- houses. 


WMsIAD EN 


Of these, the schedule No. 10 is by far the most 
lengthy and elaborate, and the one which most 
directly interests us; it has already received 
some comment in our columes,t and may be 


taken, no doubt, as some indication of the direc. 


tion in which changes may be expected to be 
made whenever the possible or probable New 
Metropolitan Building Act, often talked of, may 


come into shape. The object of the Model By- 


laws on this subject, however, is not merely to 
; rea ago 
furnish a 5 ve basis for framing build 

. fee 


suggest improved regulations 
regulations for towns generally, an 












does not disappear 









many others, must be essentially the same 
wherever the object is to secure the greatest 
amount of accommodation on a given space with 
the best architectural and sanitary conditions. 
A considerable ion of the provisions here 
called by-laws are —— existing _— Act, 
orgy, Se as the Act. In compari 
the definitions % the Model By-laws with 
those in the Building Act, we notice several 
points of difference in regard to terms and their 
interpretations. “Party-wall” is much more 
distinctly defined than at present; in fact, the 
Bailding Act (as we have before pointed ont) 
does not define it at all, merely describing it, for 
the purposes of the Act, as a wall which 
separates two buildings occupied by dif- 
ferent owners,—a definition which would 
be quite consistent with the fact of the 
wall belonging to and standing entirely on 
the land of one of the owners, whereas the 
essential definition of a party-wall is, or should 
be, that it is a wall belonging to both the owners 
on either side of it, The Moiel By-laws have 
® first clause (a), defining it as “a wall used or 
constructed to be used in any part of the height 
or length of such wall for separation of adjoining 
building belonging to different owners,” and such 
@ clause is necessary to enable the authority to 
deal with some cases, especially in old buildings 
which have been put together by the dispensation 
of Providence, as one may say, and before Build- 
iug Acts were dreamed of; bat the real and 
proper definition of a party-wall ought to be one 
which ison the ground of two owners, because 
that is the fact which really differentiates it from 
an external wall. ‘Cross wall,” we observe, 
disappears from the definition of terms, but it 
from the document, as it is 
used in section 18, and has there a special defini. 
tion to itself, which might have been (more 


systematically) placed with the other definitions, 
asaleo thy statement that walls shall be con- 
sidered as divided into distinct lengths by return 
walls. The form in which this class of regula- 
tions is given in the Building Act, in an 
appended schedule arranged in a tabalar 
form and preceded by the necessary d fisitions, 
is much more convenient 
than the manner in which, in the “ Model” 
By-laws, it is printed in a series of paragraphs 
with all the measurements given in wordsi 

of the much shorter and more readily compre- 
bended numerals. 
scheme, from the provisions of the Buildivg Act, 
are slight in regard to this table of wall dimen- 
sions, but so far as they go they are in the direc. 
tion of 


for reference 


The alterations in the new 


solidity; for instance, a wall up 
to 50 ft. in height and 30 ft. in length should 
have, according to the Building Act, a brick-and- 
a-half wall up to the commencement of the top. 
most story ; and if over 30 ft. in length it shall 
have one story of two bricks thick; but the 
Model By-laws provide that such a wall shall 
have the lowest story of two bricks thickness, 
when under 30 ft. in length, and two bricks and 
a half when over that length; and other changes 
in the same spirit are made, and are entirely to 
be approved. The existing schedule leaves the 
extremest limit of tenuity that ought to be 
allowed. We purposely gave the definition in 
the terms “ brick and a half,” &o., above, before 
drawing attention to the confusion existing as to 
the expression of thicknesses of brickwork, the 
Bailding Act speaking of walls of 8} in., 13 in., 
and 17} in., while the Model By-laws speak of 
9 in., 13} in., and 18 in., but agaia seem to 
change their principle and say ‘'22 in.” and 
“26 in.,” which, of course, according to thesame 
system, based on 4} in. for the thickness of a 
brick, ought to be “224 io.” and “27 ia” 
respectively. There should really be some uni- 
formity of expression in regard to thia point. 

A tendency to amplify existing provisions 
evident also in the oa code regulations 
the area to be preserved adjacent to new 
ings. At present this is required to 
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but the first part of the provision, as tothe 24 ft. 
in front, be the better for some modifying 
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clanse, as in the form in which it is put forth it 
would necessitate, for instance, building mews 
with a 24 ft. passage between the buildings, 
whereas 20 ft. is now admissible, and is suff- 
cient. There is some ambiguity in the last 
paragraph but one of this (No. 54) clause of the 
model by-laws, which provides that no person 
making any alteration or addition to such build- 
ing “ shall diminish the aggregate extent of open 
space provided in pursuance of this by-law in 
connexion with such building, or # any other 
respect fail to comply with any provision of this 
by-law.” The meaning of that is obvious 
enough as far as increasing the area of the 
building laterally is concerned: this cannot be 
done unless there ig spare land to use, over and 
above the 150 square feet above mentioned; but 
the clauses immediately preceding regulate the 
arrangement of the open area in proportion also 
to the height of the building ; so that, in reality, 
an owner cannot add to the height of the build. 
ing either, without breaking the provisions of 
the by-iaw. This is, perhaps, what is intended, 
bat it is not very clearly expressed, and it is 
well that any by-law dealing with a question of 
this kind, with the effect of subsequent altera- 
tions of a building, should be as explicit as pos- 
sible, as misunderstandings have already arisen 
on points of this nature: witness the carious 
and rather puzzling case of the additions to an 
hotel, cited by Mr. Lumley, p. 264. 

Some other points we noted as matter for 
question or comment in the Model Code. We 
should have observed, in speeking of the defini. 
tions of terms, that “ party-structure,” as well 
as “ croes-wall,” has disappeared from these 
definitions in the new code, Now “ party- 
stracture,” in the existing Act, inclades any 
structure separating “ buildings, stories, or rooms 
belonging to different owners,” so that it pro- 
vides for vertical as well as horizontal divisions 
of property; and it is scarcely the time to ex- 
punge this definition just when the notion of 
horizontality of arrangement in houses is gettiog 
so much more talked of, and may possibly be 
put into practice more or less extensively. 
Ciause 13 provides that no one shall construct 


any part of a wall “not being a projection in- | 


tended solely for architectural decoration,” 80 as 
to overhang any part beneath it. Now, will the 
promoters of the code be so good as to define 
what precisely is “a projection solely for the 
purpose of architectural decoration”? They 
will find it difficult. The fact is, that Building 
Acts io general deal most illogically with points 
of this kind. The provision of the existing 
Metropolitan Act in regard to this matter of 
projections simply offers a premium on shop- 
front decorations, which seem to be regarded 
with special affection. Is a bay window, cor- 
belled out, an “architectural decoration” or 
not? Presumably not; yet it might eurely be 
as well allowed as a cornice projecting over the 
line of front, and sending a drip of water down 
on the foot-passengers in rainy weather, in 
defiance of the special provision (see Building 
Act, sec. xrvi., clause 4) which, in regard to 
this particular kind of projection, seems to be 
ignored with impunity. We may note that the 
use of wood in projections is not implicitly for- 
bidden, as in the provision of the existing Act, 
which has driven architects who wished for a 
little picturesque woodwork to the expedient of 
setting back their wall from the main line in 
order to have room to indulge their taste, as in 
the case of a well-known building in Leadenball- 
street. And there is a special provision that 


every buildiog shall have a damp-proof course, | 


the omission of which is one of the most extra- 
ordinary deficiencies of the existing Act. 

The word “fireproof,” under the pressure of 
new investigations and experience as to the be- 
haviour of various materials under fire, seems to 
have disappeared from the Model Building Laws, 
to be replaced by “iocombustible.” Captain 
Shaw, we believe, would prefer “ fire-resisting ” 
as the epithet best defining what can really be 
obtained from any building materiale, — the 
power of holding out until the fire can be got 
under. In the effort to realise this incombustible 
condition, the order “to stop the epaces be. 
tween joists and in partitions with brickwork, 
concrete, pugging, or other incombustible ma. 
terial, at every floor and ceiling,” has found 
place in these laws. The action of pugging, by 
holding moisture and at the same time stopping 
ventilation, is apt to be most injarious to timber, 
aud has not infrequently been a direct cause of 
Gry-rot. Clause 44, directing that any arch 
upon which any flae may be carried, “shall be 
effectually supported by means of a bar or bars 


of wrought iron of adequate strength,” is a 
remnant of an old building heresy which should 
be allowed to die ont. Anything that can rightly 
be called an arch should be independent of this 
kind of necessarily perishable support. It is 
satisfactory to find in clauses 55 and 57 evidence 
of an intention to do something towards insuring 
sufficient window space, opening on to the outer 
air, for every living-room. In 
section the provision (clause 62) that every drain 
passing beneath a “ building shall be completely 
bedded in solid concrete,” seems open to ques- 
tion. Nothing could be better so long as the 
draia passage is all in good order; but what if 
there reas be a stoppage from any unforeseen 
cause 

The legal directions as to the duties of persons 
intending to build, ia the matter of giving notice 
and depositing plans, &c., are remarkably full 
and precise; nor do they contain any such 
anomalies of expression as are found in the brief 
By-laws of the Metropolitan Board of Works, io 





reference to the formation of streets. It is 
there stated that “ applicants for the approval of 
, the width of streets are required to furnish two 
copies of the application and plans in duplicate.” 
| What the Board want, we presame, is two sete of 


plans and papers; they do not seem to be aware | i 


'that in the above sentence they are asking for 
four. Oa the whole, the Model By-laws are 

very free from laxities of expression of this kind, 
80 frequently found in such documents. Look- 
_ing at them as an indication of the fature course 
of building legislation, we should say that they 
_erra little on the side of being too minute, unless 
| frequent new editions are to be contemplated. 
| Sanitary matters are eo much in course of pro- 
| gressive development at present that a certain 
elasticity and capability of expansion seems 
| desirable in all documents dealing with them. 
, But we must quit the subject for the present. 








CERTIFICATED SURVEYORS. 


AN over-clever and what is vulgarly called 
|“ cheeky” correspondent, “ wants to know, you 
know,” why we are so behind-hand as compared 
| with other papers in giving the list of gentle. 
'men to whom the “ Sanitary Institute of Great 
| Britain” granted Certificates of Competence on 
| the 29th ult., and adds, with a sort of chuckle, 
| **T know the list was sent to you in time.” No 
| doubt it was, like many other things, with whiob, 
| nevertheless, we do not think it necessary to 
| trouble or mislead the public. It occurs to us 
that it is desirab’e to know, before publishing 
| the list, by what right this new society grants 
' certificates of competence, who are the examiners, 
| and what is the value of the certificate. When 
| we are properly informed on these heads we will 
| give the matter consideration. 








| he Pablic Health Act.—Mr. Charles 
| Kellerd, builder, of 40, Shirland-road, Padding. 
| ton, appeared before Mr. Cooke (Marylebone), to 
answer two summonses taken out by order of 
the Willesden Local Board, the first, for that he 
| began to build and continued to build several 
_ houses in Cambridge-road, Kilburn, without first 
| submitting proper plans and sections of the 
same tothe Board, as required by secs. 40 and 
| 42 of their bye-laws, and sec. 154 of the Public 
| Health Act, 1875. The second was for causing 
and permitting a certain quantity of clay, mixed 
| with other material, to be in a stateof combustion, 
the same being a nuisance and iojurious to health. 
Mr. Tilling, solicitor to the Board, appeared in 
support of the summonses, and Mr. C. KE. 
Berkeley defended. In the first summons the 
defendant pleaded guilty, and it was stated by 
Mr. Berkeley that plans similar to those received 
by other parishes were sent to the Board, bat 
they were not in compliance with the require- 
ments of the bye-laws. Proper plans had since 
been supplied to the surveyor, Mr. Tilling said 
the defendant had been cautioned several times, 
but he had set the Board at defiance. In the 
second case it was proved that the defendant is 
erecting houses at the back of Atkinson.terrace, 
Kilburn, and for the last three weeks he had 
been burning clay and refase within thirty yards 
of the back of the houses, caus'ng sach a 
nuisance, through the stench and the smoke, 
that the windows at the backs of the houses 
could not be opened. Mr. Cooke made an order 
on the defendant to abate the nuisance and for 
discontinuance of it, and pay 51. 5s. costs. In 
soe carat case be would have to pay 0 fine of ds. 
costs. 
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TIBET AND ITS ARCHITECTURE. 
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known aboat Tibet. The traveller who first 
made us at all acquainted Tibet, and 
whose enthnsiasm took him to so distant a piace, 
and one so strange, was Captain Samuel Tarner, 
and though he did but comparatively little, still 
from him and one or two others we may get e 
hint as to the character of its buildings and 
peculiar art, and may see how different it all 
from what we have about us. 
to 
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though so little has been hitherto seen of 


this strange and unknown gp ys nate its capital 
city, still a little is known, and there have been 
men, enthusiastic searchers after anything that. 
is new, who have made their way iatois. We 
need not here specify them, but one or two facts 
throw light on a 
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nexion with it. We can but hope for the best, 


is signs of human skill and activity. A greet 

totally unlike all about us, except, indeed, in| problem is surely here, to a certain 
what are in neglected spots and in neighbonr. | solved, or in part solved; for any structare, 
hoods where the houses are low in height and | whether a hut, or a temple, or a bridge, should be 
quite plain and in build. Truth to| in some sort of harmony with its surroundings, 
tell, it is the air sunlight that give much of | and form an additional detail of the whole. 
the charm to theee places, and, what is perhaps | When this is done, and no incongruity is felt to 
more,—though, by the way, travellers do not | exist, then it is that the picturesque is defined, 
note it,—the constant occurrence of hand-work, | and Nature herself gains, as does the work itself 
and signs of the individuality of the workmen | by all thet is round and abont it. 
ee ae It is strange to| To the architect and artist it is certainly very 
us that this fact, for it is, has not been | provoking to find go little that can help them to 
farther noted by those, at least, who have | get clear idea of so far-off and little-known a 
travelled for the purpose of finding details of | place, for the travellers and explorers do not 
house-building and street-architecture and art in | pause to tell us of “common things,” of houses, 
common things. Much is got, there can be no (and living. rooms. and the furniture in them, 
doubt, by the use of all-powerfal and potent | still less of the “details” of such. We have 
machinery, able to do without buman hand-help, | with some care all we can get at, 
but there is in it an infinite loss at the same or that can be got at,—and little enough it is, 
time with the gain,—the expression and feeling | looking at the matter artistically. There is not 
which are to be got only by direct human and | a hint as to the ways of the workmen, or artists, 
personal work. who build and decorate the houses and temples. 

It is impossible at present to get a “ plan” of | Is the style of art “ progressing,” or at a stand. 
a Tibet temple, for no such travellers as those | still, or dying out,—and what inflaence will 
pronase. 4 (ie eo, om peed, a “ Western thought ” and wages have on it ? Not, 
seen one in detail, and still less opportunity | sureiy, it is to be hoped, to crash it all out, and to 
of measuring and putting it correctly on paper. | substitute for it corragated iron architecture, 
The courtyards, or “inclosures,” as with all/and all that is usually to be found in con. 
Masten nelienpovmnyuiannenms te So eresete 
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painted vermilion, a favourite colour, and pro- 
fusely ornamented with gilding, which, by the 
, Orientals seem to know how to use so well, 
without of any kind. The gild- 
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this lower world. 
There is so much to be found out in so distant 
80 


eays one, of barrier before us, remote and 
indistinct as it was, simply us, and we 
looked with led awe and admiration at it. 
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and can but long to see, and to know, more of a 
country about which so very little is known all 
ways. Itis a great and unique opportanity, and 
| meeds only those who will look on it as such. 
Of Liassa, the cupital city, we really know 
nothing, and it must be more than commonly 
attractive to look at for the first time, a place in 
its native and primitive state and condition. It 
will be, as we say,® going back into the dim 
past. 


THE TWO ARCHITECTURAL 
PROGRAMMES. 


WE printed in our last (p. 1,111, ante) the bills 
of fare which the two architectural restaurants, 
the Institute and the Association, set before their 
customers for the coming season. The former 
is not, indeed, quite complete, some centre-pieces 
or enirées have yet to be supplied. This is one 
point of differense between the proceedings in 
the upper and in the lower room in Condanit- 
street. The Association have made it a point 
to fix a me and adhere to it, printing 
the work for all the ordinary meetings in 
advance; and the programme is seldom 
deviated from. This is no doubt by far the mest 
business-like way of doing it, and one which the 
Institute seems in fact to be emulating, for 
ite programmes are published in advance toa 
much greater extent than they used to be, 
though never fally; bat it must be remem- 
bered that the majority of the papers are 
contributed by men with many more engage. 
ments, and much more uncertain as to their 
time, than are those who for the most part 
furnish the papers to the younger society. 

The papers of the Institute inclade six of 
what may be called illustrative papers, three 
scientific papers, one political economy paper, 
one legal, one literary, and oue only which can 
be called simply a paper on practical architeo- 
ture. This last-named is the first in order of 

ing,—the one promised by Mr. W. H. White, 
on “ Middle.class Houses in London and Paris.” 
This is the only paper of the session (so far) 
which deals with the practical application of 
architecture to the wants of the present day, and 
the proportion seems rather under the mark, at 
least as regards the relation of the Institute to 
the outside world. Ofcourse, it may 








Institate by the said outside world, and a public 
interest in its proceedings, are any object with 
the management ; or whether it is to be regarded 
merely as the machinery for enabling profes. 
sional men to meet each other and exchange 
ideas. Bat if public interest is regarded as an 
object, a larger dedication of time and thought 
to 





le of paper, and one which ought to be more 
and the fiero owtina by the very presence of fedalged ic, than it is: for some reesce, archi. 
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be a question whether the recognition of the | paper 
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Markets.” “The Architecture of Norway,” on 
which Mr. I’Anson will contribute an essay, is 
not withouta certain practical interest in regard 
to some faint demonstrations in favour of timber 
building which have now and again been heard 
of late; and Mr. Neale’s “ Architectural Notes 


regard iron as 
perishable or a non - perishable mate- 
rial is one of the very tarning-points of 


build in crowded neighbourhoods, where one 
erection is always threatening to interfere with 
the rightfal demands of another, and a whole 
class of intricate ions arises out of the mere 


equitable manner. Bat the central paper of the 
session, we should be disposed to say, is that 
which Mr. Brassey will read on the “ Rise and 
Fall of Wages in the Building Trade.” If the 
reader of this paper can bring any contribution, 
from ee * i towards 
really solving problem as to what system 
will put an end to the ruinous conflicts in which 
these questions are involving us at present, he 
will deserve the best thanks of all who are 


led to the substitution of cement for stone in a 
large building in progress; and if men and 
masters prove obstinate, and works must go on, 
such a system of retaliation may be carried out 
with results hardly foreseen at present. What 
we have called the literary paper of the session 
deals with “ popular criticism as applied to the 
architectural profeasion,” a subject which, in the 
hands of Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, is pretty sure to 
be entertaining and pointed. 

The programme of the Association is even less 
practical than that of the Institate, inclading in 
ite sixteen evenings no fewer than ten papers 
which are theoretical rather than practical, four 
of these coming under the head of descriptive 
papers, and six ing toa class which we call 
critical essays, —a class of contribution not repre- 
sented at allin the Institute papers for the session. 
This difference is only what should be. Whenan 
able Fellow of the Institute one evening was criti- 
cised, after reading a paper there, in that he had 
not devoted any of his paper to the principles of 
his subject, he replied that he had gone into the 
principles when lecturing to the younger society, 
and confined himself to facts when lecturing to 
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a revival of heraldry, which is the conviction in 
which we have observed that lectures on this 
subject generally end. Other in the 
programme will take care of themselves; most 
of those who attend the meetings will look with 
gome interest on the papers and discussions rela- 
tive to the “restoration v. conservation” question, 
and to the “Model Bye-laws”; but we would 
draw attention to one paper the importance and 
interest of which may not be so obvious to 
every one, that by Mr. Buckman, on The 
Decorative Treatment of Modern Sabjects for 
the Decoration of Modern Baildings.” That is 
a most interesting subject to take up, and we 
felicitate the Association on having given it - 

lace in their programme: it touches on one 0 
the most difficult points in regard to modern 
pictorial and scalptaral decoration, the question 
whether there should be representations of ideal 
personages in ideal or what we sometimes called 
“classic” costumes, or whether purely modern 
subjects from modern life can really be made 
suitable for architectural decoration ; and a 
farther advantage is that the subject will be 
treated by an artist who has himself designed 
and exhibited very clever efforts in this style of 
artistic treatment, and who is no mere theorist. 
We shall look with interest to what Mr. Baok- 
man has to say on the subject. 

In commenting upon the theoretic 
of the Association me, it ought to be 
remembered that the practical side of the study 
of architecture is amply provided for in the 
classes which are formed for the special study of 
design and of practical science. 








LIVERPOOL: ITS BODY AND MIND.* 


Wuat expresses perfection in a human being 
is also expressive of al] that can be desired in a 
town, viz., a cultivated mind in a healthfal and 
beautifal body; by which I mean, dropping 
metaphor, a salabrious atmosphere, fine archi- 
tecture, and good moral and intellectual institu. 
tions. The first of these requisites Liverpool 
does not possess to the extent we might expect, 
considering how large a portion of it is occupied 
by places of business, and that it is exempt by its 
comparative newness from the rottenness and 
corruption of old cities, the airof which is neces- 
sarily deteriorated by the crowding remains of 
mortality beneath them; advantages which, 
taken along with that of enjoying a tolerably 
equable climate, and of being situated on the 
sloping banks of a tidal river, protected by sar- 
rounding hills from the north and east winds, 
ought to have rendered it one of the heaithiest 
towns in the kingdom. But its fine situation 
has not been taken advantage of; nay, an in- 
spection of its plan would lead to the sapposition 
that it had been built with a view to unhealthi- 
ness! for the west wind from the river is shut 
out by dock walls ranning longitudinally, and, 
lest any strayed zephyr should make its escape 
over these, it is farther intercepted by a wall of 
still loftier warehouses, while the narrowest 
streets are those running up from the river. 


openings between them in a given length, have 


been placed parallel to it; and the Pool, the/| ‘* 


mouth of which was for some time 


the Old Dock, has been, by the filling up of that | i 


dock, entirely done away with, instead of being 


Venice for its beauty, and yet the portani 

of assimilating our towns situated a the oer 
of great rivers by sea-canals to the “ Bride of the 
Adriatic,” imitated in Milan, Paris, 


Berlin, Vienna, and other tinental cities, 
never taken by i 





ic character | street character never take fire, 


remains to the present day. It has in Liverpool | vards, or the 
6 remain), with a larger 
: prone at fo ponacnniienten bebueinakig 


too much of a hamble back-street character. 


as cleanliness, I think means of taking it 
be @ wise provision of the authorities by 
nades along the river side and stages on the 
river, and raised walks wherever they could be 
obtained (in connexion with overhead railways 
perhaps). The walls of Vienna, York, 3 
which command each extensive prospects, are a8 
useful now for recreation as they were once for 
defence, and should never be destroyed. 


Bat if none of the mistakes I have noticed quality which, I think, 
had been made in Liverpool, yet so large a town | Liverpool by the destruction of 


could never be healthy so densely built on,—in | built by King 
which the sky is eo shut oat in some parte as to | nucleus of the town,—its architectural 


indace the wish to see a greater arcof it by any | to speak,—and of the Tower of Sir John 
chance, however otherwise disastrous for a time, | features 


even by a harricane to blow a square mile or so 
of courts and alleys into the sea, or by a rise of 
the waves to wash them into it,—and purify the 
pollated 


of 1666, though a calamity to that generation, | cent of 
was probably a mercy to posterity; and a Picton’s 
similar fire in Liverpool is a casualty that | sent architectare, 
themselves might more intensely Liverpool, which, 


patriotism and philanthropy 
pray for could it occur without causing loss 
life or suffering, which of course it could 
As unfortunately streets of the Sawney 
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traffic rather than the promotion of 
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solution of the council to widen Chisenhale-street, 
&c., which is a movement in the right direction, 
as it mast havea more or less purifying effect 
upon the poisoned neighbourhood. Bat I fancy 
the breaking of such streets one into another, 


adequately grapple with the evil. 

ploughing up of sewers throughout the town, 

and cleansing of the Augean'stable and 

below, had we a Hercules to do it, would pro- 

bably make Liverpool something like what it 

ought to be in a sanitary point of view. The 
; : rs 


recent resolution of the Toxteth guardians, I con- 
ceive to be a cause rather than an effect of drunk. 
enness. The best remedy I believe for it would 


town of an abundance of comfortable 
of all sizes and very low rents, some with two 
rooms for ashilling a week. I would build these 
of substantial brickwork, closely i 
as well as outside, so as to dispense with 
tering, and be less liable toget out of repair, 
become harbour for vermin. 


here. The Great Fire in London | mallioned manor. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE REMAINS OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Ir is reported from San Domingo that the 
coffin containing the mortal remains of Chris- 
(catch hae boon soseny eotoayitig sopsteth ct 

m recently u of 
that city. It has hitherto been pace re 
the remains of Colambus were taken from San 


the morning, the workmen came upon a vault, 
about the size of a cubic métre, exactly under. 
neath the archiepiscopal seat, on the right side 


more massive. This box, by ite inscription, was 
at once recognised by the priest present, the 
Italian Consul, and several other well-known 
persons, as one that might contain the ashes of 
the great discoverer. The Government, when 
informed of this, to prevent possible abuse of 
the discovery, had the cathedral cleared, and all 
entrances occupied. The news spread like 
wildfire through the capital, and at half-past 
four in the afternoon, in the presence of the 
clergy, all the secretaries of state, the whole con. 
sular body, the magistracy, and a countless multi- 
tade, the raising of the box was proceeded with. 
Bishop Dr. Roque Coechia, apostolic delegate of 
the diocese, had it placed upon a pedestal, and 
read aloud, visibly moved, the inscriptions. 
They are exactly as follow: — On the outside 
of the lid: D de la A Pr A te (Descubridor 
de la America, Primer Almirante). On the side 
to the left of the reader, a C resting on ite 
-| side, thas, Q (Cristobel). On the front facing 
the reader, an upright C (Colon). On the side 
to the right of the reader, an A resting on its 
side, > (Almarante). The back, as well as the 
bottom, bear no inscriptions. The measure. 
ments are as follow :—Length, 16} in.; breadth, 
8 in.; depth, 8i in. The box was not locked, 
and the inside bears, in Gothic letters, the fol- 
lowing words:—(Illustre y Esclarecido Varon 
Don Christobal Colon). had still had 
any doubts found them disappear when the 
inside inscription was read out; and one loud 
shout of the great multitude assembled, and the 
thunder of cannon, saluted the mortal remains 
of the great admiral. The minute drawn up 
immediately afterwards in the sacristy, and 
signed by all the authorities and consuls pre- 
sent, contains a complete inventory of the little 
still of the most celebrated of all 
discoverers. It consists of a few bones of the 
arms and legs, some fragments of the jawbone 
and the skull, a layer of dust at the bottom of 
the box, and, strangely enough, a bullet weigh- 
ing about three-quarters of an ounce Spanish,— 
all together taking up less than a fifth part of 
the contents of the box. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


chester, was introduced to the President as 
attending for the first time since his election as 
a Fellow. 

The President formally announced the decease 
of four members of the Institute during the 
recess, viz., Mr. Raphael Brandon, Mr. Gilbert BR. 
Blount, Mr. BR. L. Ronmieu, and Mr. Carl Ferdi- 
nand Busse. A few particulars of the life and 
works of these gentlemen were included in the 

address. 


meie last session that M. Henry Revoil, 
sa ieiowes Cran of tho eneveny anal Goenpent- 
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of the Royal Academy of Arts, Manich; 
Professor Scholander, of the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts, Stockholm. 
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changes which 
had taken place in the inner life of the Institute. 


As far as he knew and 
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by Mr. Neleon was a 
and Mr. Nelson were 


ts, and they 
under 
names had 


in 


been very 
Oi 


heard, they had organised 


a most admirable Council, who had worked| At the ope 


together very satisfactorily. 
class of members, 
candidates for mem 
whose 


Honorary Associates, 
bership under that title 
names bad been read were men of the | when, 
acquisition to the Institute, | to the past year, as it has affected us. 


highest position and attainmen 
not fail to be a great 
On importent and 
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the President next presented the Asbpitel 
Book Prizes, awarded to candidates who distin- 
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Messrs. J. J. Lough, F. Baggallay, and John Pilson. | were the Svat emwigaiers 
The President then proceeded to deliver his | administration 


for the large number of important subjects with | was at one ti 


Sir Gilbert Scott begged to propose a hearty | he 
vote of thanks to the President for his able and 
comprehensive address, which was remarkable | He 
which it dealt. During the past year the In- 
stitute had undergone re-organisation and change 
in many respects. That re-organisation was not a 
catried so far as was at one time expected, but 


opening address, part of which we have printed | and ite rel 


tural Examination of 1877. The recipients were | of serving on the 
below. 
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tion of our committee, was eminently practical 
endeavouring to give the public all needfal pro- 
tection in the due construction of buildings, 


of the emendations recommended by 

committee on the original draft, and many of 
their own suggestions, have been adopted in the 
tentative “ Draft Code of Bye-laws for regulating 
B ” which the Board have lately issued. 
ie ually, before it receives ite Snel shape, more 
suggestions made com. 

mittee will find place in it.* we 
Agsin, the advice of the council of this Insti. 
tute has been sought by the committee of the 
House of Commons, still sitting on the question 
of “ Copyright in Design of Works of Art.” The 


successfal. The consequence is a thorough conu- 
fasion of practice exists. No actual issue has 
ever been tried out in oneof the su courts, 
would of 


architects had a case for 
was to be afforded, and to what extent limited, 
was felt by them, and indeed is a very difficult 
subject to settle; but it will at any rate be gra- 
tifying to the Institute to know that there is 


every disposition to treat the in @ manner 
to architects if the members of that 


F 


Sete oa iced area yaeice 
ete, but it is t their 
report this year. Tas Ccsestlettin tn yrosttel 
over by the Right Hon. Lord John Manners, 


porte agree typo a Peet condi be 
well as his interest in and archi- 
teots, as is evidenced by his now enrolling 
himself as one of our new Class of Honorary 


advert to a matter which, while 
it was one on which it was only 


I must 
the Council f 


right that (as decreed by Parliament) the Insti- | i 
tute should be 


consulted, was a most difficult 
matter to deal with in such a way as to justify 
the appeal! to them on the question of taste and 
architectural fitness, without ne or arbitrary 
interference with the practical necessities in- 
volved. I allude, of course, to the submission 


designs for intended 
to form its These designs 
been by the intending lessees, and 


had 
gent to the M 


each case the advice or suggestion of the Council. 
A long and careful which has 
been preserved for future ensaed— 


commented on in the public papers, sometimes 

from one view, and sometimes from another— 

but looking all through it as a connected whole, 

I think the series will not be discreditable either 

to the Institate or the Metropolitan Board 
orks. 
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possibly see their way to do so. | justify 





much it might be desired on all hands to do so 
when too late. 


In the issue the Metropolitan Board required 
the lessees of the most t block in the 


suggestions made to him, and has agreed to 


some farther modifications, likely to be improve. | i 


ments on the design so passed. I hope, therefore, 
I may congratulate the Institute that while it 


that the aid and help of this Institate will in the 
fature be rather sought than avoided by that 
important metropolitan body, who have itso much 
in their power to make or mar the appearance 
of the London in the future. 


been remarkable for the greater of 
the Institate by Government and other public 
ta. 


to show their earnestness in any way that may 
at any time seem feasible. With this view some 
communications have taken place between your 
Couneil and Sir Edmund Beckett, who has pro. 
@ Bill to the House of Commons which 
ict a sensible penalsy as well as affix a 
disbonoar on all who might be proven 
ch practices. That Bill was intro. 
late to become law last session, but is 
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The question of the extension and concentration 
of our public Government offices is likely again to 
become prominent this year, and a report on the 
subject by a committee of the House of Commons 
bas been published, which I would commend to 
the attention of our members, and especially as 
regards the evidence of the witnesses called 
before the committee, which deals in several 
places with the question of so much interest to 
us, viz., whether in the interest of the public 
architects of acknowledged experience, and with 
fall pablic for their works, shoald 
not be employed on our public works, rather than 
they should be entrusted to the unkeown talent, 


take place once more (as is i 
the sabject of which shall be to deal with the 
question as a whole, the i ) and in. 
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his neighbour, or blocking any part of the 














scale of one inch to the mile; and the map, a8 ONIAL TO MR. JAMES 
accurate as ordnance maps are, is the gratifying PROPOSED wee 
result. The sites of about eight times as many ° 
places have been identified and marked on it as; Six,—The Builder for Jane 16th, on page 617, 
are shown on the most correct maps previously | published a suggestion for the above purpose. 
existing ; while, in addition to the land survey | Since that time copies of the letter, and various 
thus made, careful measurements have been | paragraphs relating to it, have gone the round 
taken and drawings made of a large number of/of the London and provincial press, and you 
architeotaral ruins of all ages, the greater pert | will be pleased to think what you kiodly fostered 
of which have now been seen and measured for | has at last found the right man in the right place 
the first time. to carry oat the proposition, in his Worship tke 
As the American society has made little or | Mayor of Derby, who has written a letter to the 
no progress, I am informed that, should their | papers, and is taking steps to raise a subscrip- 
tion. GRATITUDE, 
ration Committee” will now commence a similar 
map and record of the country on the east side 
of Jordan. The extremely interesiing excave- | oosTERMONGERS’ STABLES AND STALLS, 
tions by Lieutenant Warren, undertaken also at COLUMBIA MARKET 
the instance of the Palestine Committee, have . 
been obliged to be suspended for the present.| Wirntn the long time dering which we sought 
They were, however, so very promising, and | to awaken public attention to the evil conditions 
had already afforded so much curious in- | under which dwelt avd dwell vast numbers of our 
formation, that it is to be hoped they may be | fellow-creatares, it often occurred to us to have 
resumed, With regard, therefore, to all those i i 
labouring in distant lands in matters of such | costermongers of London,—a large body of hard- 
great interest to us here as architects or archs- | working men,—obtained any place of 
ologists, and remembering how earnestly Dr. | requiring, as they do, accommodation at night 
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assured us that one of the for their friend and helpmate, the donkey, and 

incentives an explorer can have is to feel that | alsoa proper store for their unsold wares. It was on light T-iron 
he is not alone, but hae the interest, regard, and curious to note the thousand and one shifts of stalls being 
good wishes of sympathizers all over the world, | adopted for this purpose. Frequently, in the rafters, all this being 
I may, I am sure, as last year, on bebalf of this | neighbourhoods inhabited by this class of persons and the 
Institute, wish * God speed” to all who thus are | may be seen the coster “ putting up” for the corrugated iron. 
ing abroad. night, by taking the wheels from his barrow, in each end. A copper 
And now, gentlemen, before closiug what I order that the same may pass throngh into the &o., drinking-taps, 
fear has been too long an address, shave Sp oh email sot Gh hesky whens Site Guleay Sean ® troughs, and other con- 

one more word I wish to say, and it is it viously stowed away in @ covered corner; 
yi description and plan 


will be well for us in the papers to be read in | the unsold wares being frequently stored in the 
this room very often to choose subjects of | small apartment occupied by the man and his “ 
a thoronghly practical character. A charge is family, a ing the obj le bulk of the 
frequently reiterated (though as often contra. | when the variety of goods sold by the London 
dicted) against architects that they think too coster,—such as fish, vegetables, and other 
exclusively of the artistic effect and external | perisbable articles of daily cousumption, is 
beauty of their buildings, and disregard partly membered. We could tell 
or altogether the important questions relating to stories of the results of this sort of “ pigging, 
the health, comfort, and convenience of those but it ie unnecessary just now. The coster who 
who are to live ee ens arg «| con boast of possessing fair and adequate soooss. 
nob i i ress made m, | modation for his “ 

le lord, in a pa y ey and wares may be con TI tates Bn 1 


Li 
ii 


HE 


roundly assert that architects were “ignorant” | sidered a prosperous and lucky man of his class. 

of all these matters, alluding to questions of | In some neighbourhoods, the difficulty in obtain- night and day 
ventilation, warming, and drainage. You will | ing such accommodation is almost insuperable. comfortably house 
know how unfounded this really is. Again,| Seeing this necessity, Baroness Bordett ety of his goods at 
the City Librarian said the other day that the | Coutts,—who so often does the right thing in 6d. @ week the 
banes of libraries were architects and gas.|the right place,—has erected, adjoining her y Pest eg : Tug P 


It was, indeed, well said in reply to him, by a/ costly gift, the Colambia Market, Bethnal.green, 
kindly non-professional defender of the architect, | a series of stalls and stables for the acoommoda- 
that if those who were about to build libraries | tion of a number of donkeys, ponies, barrows, 
or other buildings really knew theirown wants, | and carts, thus enabling the coster who gets a 
and could intelligibly explain them, there would | standing here to obtain a dwelling-place irre. 
fewer of such complaints. This is perfectly | spective of his stabling. It was a good thought, 
true. The undeserved blame for all the mistakes | and our illustrations show how it has been carried 
of clients,—their imperfect perceptions,—their | out. 
non-power of realisation of their requests (which | The site selected is specially adapted to such 
nevertheless the architect is bound to attempt | a purpose, being situated immediately opposite 
to comply with),—are heapedjon the devoted head | the Colambia Market. The ground averages a |. 
of the unfortunate architect. We cannot, I know, | length of 150 ft. by 51} ft. in width; on the east 
expect this state of things suddenly to alter in side, and at each end, are corrugated iron build. 


days of extensively diffased scientific knowledge | divided with wooden partitions, making in all 
and scientific inquiry, to pursue exhaustively our | twenty-four stables on i 
inquiries into eeprom practically im- 
portant subjects, to do our best to put our- | being 9 ft. ion 4 ft. wide, and averaging 9 
selves in @ position to challenge our accusers to | high. preter igre 3 

i i barrow-sheds and donkey stables, intended 
erected under the care of architects of experience, | accommodate a donkey and 

when they have been treated with due confi. | these seventeen double stalls is 10 ft. long and 
dence by their clients. Let us welcome, then, | 8 ft. wide, being divided in the centre with a 


the discussion of these matters,and it may be | dwarf division. Over that portion set apart for 
oe do conte: heshy tb ON Ao ie shehatenen-le:n tap tethy ah datth eatnne ines accommodation provided. 

er architects generation | pairs stables and barrow-sheds, similar : 
to carry ont large works, beantifal works, | to the construction on the east side, except that oe ane 
and works distinguished by their sanitary | they sre somewhat larger in the stables, namely,| An and experiment is 
excellence, than we ever can by the more/10 ft. long by 4 ft. 6 in. wide, with barrow- | being tried. A portion of the open area has been 
exciting discussions whether architecture at-| sheds each 10 ft. by 4 ft. On the west side is | occupied for some time past by the American 
tained its maximum excellence in the thirteenth shed for accommodation of carts | Meat » who sell good meat at 
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P eaves of the roof. In the case of double stalls, | cooling.room ‘by the action of 
. | pa a 
laguleoe anenbenns dan alles eaeenieta a the nd neoest the high-res, By 
contrivance adopted @ | means of a asmall steam-engine, 6-horse 
Institation of Sarveyors.—The first ordi- combination of sliding and hanging doors; by | power, air is pumped in through 8 series of 
nary general meeting of the session will be held | this means the hanging door opens on the sliding which are kept embedded in ice. Ghocid this 
ae, Bate teeta ates door, spehpueadh-acanmuaraed aemneniiote experiment prove as successful as it promises to 
ames session proprietor, and enables him to | be, a considerable extension 
ee mith, wing - very — of the American 
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KENSINGTON ROMAN CATHOLIC PUBLIC 
SCHOOL CHAPEL, 
_ Our engraving ie an interior view of this 


ilding, and another has the 
rank eer 


The designs are by Mr, Goldie, architect. The 
work will be carried out under the direction of 








AN EDUCATIONAL POSSESSION. 
THE MAYER COLLECTION, 

Tas was the subject of a paper read before 
the members of the Liverpool Art Club, 
November the 5th, by Mr. Charles T. Gatty, 
assistant carator of the Mayer collection. It is 
the first time that any comprehensive notice of it 
has appeared, and it excited much interest. Itis 
wedig 12 hid aur tn vgs of i 

ing in a near ittle 
Madeley, in Staffordshire, 
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with thousands of other treasures acca 

by 

town 


Mayer Collection, in » little wooden box, 


which is recorded the history of their discovery, 
signed by Mr. Mayer himself, who is the hero 
of my story. On the lid is the motto, “ Antiqua 
monete.” Sach was the source of Mr. Mayer's 

ical interest. The ideal ambition of 


archeological 
ment, | the boy became the practical delight of the man, 


as year by year be added piece to piece, and 
collection to collection. Let me draw your atten- 
tion somewhat in detail to the treasures which 
he accumulated. 

Take first the series of Egyptian antiquities, 
which may be grouped roughly into Religious, 
Sepulchral, and Civil Sections. 

In the Religious Section are figures of deities, 
sacred animals and emblems, representing pretty 


chapels, | completely the principal forms in that strange 


Pantheon. But these grotesque figures and 
mythological of the divine, the haman, 
and the animal, are of attentive study. 
Idols they were, no doubt, but ideals too, and, in 
a sense, witnesses to truth. A living writer has 
said that the Almighty caste His shadow even 
upon the unseemly legends of a popular mytho- 
logy ; that His writing is upon the wall, whether 
of the Indian fane or of the porticoes of Greece, 
and that he is dimly discerned in the ode or the 
epic as in troubled water or in fantastic dreams. 
Certainly, in the Egyptian mythology, though 
the divine ideal is dragged into unreasonable 


there are occasional flashes of light which illu- 
minate the weird doctrines upon which they are 
cast. 





The Mayer Collection contains spoils from the 


| and of the priests and priestesses, door-keepers 
| and singing-women of the temples, chiefs and 


nobles, superintendents of palaces, 


ges, magis- 
trates, treasurers, scribes, and of numbers of 
less important personages. A few weeks ago, 
when in London, I identified, with the help of 
my kind friend, Dr. Birch, the history of the 
owner of a granite sarcophagus in the Mayer 
Museum. This sarcophagus came from Lord 
Valentia’s collection, and bears on it the name of 
Bakenkhonsn, a priest of Thebes. Now, there is 
in the collection of the King of Bavaria, at 
Manich, a statue of this man, on which is a 
record of his life. He lived at Thebes between 
1200 and 1300 BC., daring the 19th dynasty, 
and, it is said, reached the ripe age of 110 years. 
The various of his career are accurately 
noted; how he commenced low down in the 


rose by merit to be finally chief prophet of 
Arnen, and royal architect; aod how, in the 
latter capacity, he built the king’s palace, orna- 
mented the Temple of Arnen, and raised granite 
poetically described as 


found his tomb near Thebes, and says it is 
decorated with six colossal statues. 

Dr. Birch, Keeper of Oriental Antiquities in 
the British Museum, examined the collection in 


glyphic inscriptions. A few remarks from his 


. | report will give weight to my words. Hesays,— 


“This collection comprises an extensive and 
valuable series of Egyptian objects of all 
branches, and contains several specimens of 
unique character and rare interest. Amongst 
these he would direct attention to the 
valuable alabaster vase, incised with the standard 
name of Cheops, the builders of the Great 
Pyramid; the numerous sepulchral tablets, 
many of which are of great interest, some for 
their excellent execution and remote antiquity, 





priesthood, and, during the reigns of two kings, | i 








on the other, a smiling valley, bounded by a range 
of low wood-crowned hills,—here and there a 
distant spire, a cluster of farm-buildiogs, a mill, 
or an oast-house. Yet those meadows have 
swarmed with Casarean soldiery; over what is 


galleys 

the Saxon keels. Those hills have witnessed the 
worship of Woden ; amongst the trees of one of 
them nestles a vi still bearing his name,— 
that mill marks the site of a vast cemetery ; those 
farms are the remains of manor-houses, whose 
knightly owners lent lustre to the réle of English 
chivalry. The sculptured effigies of some yet 
moulder on their monuments in the chancel 
beneath. Paffs of white smoke poiat out the 
progress of the up-train from Sandwich, rattling 
over a railway which eweeps by the Amphi- 
theatre, and round the Castrum of Ratupis; an 
omnibus is i the road by which 
Richard Cosar-de-Lion passed on foot to Canter- 
bury, and Edward the Black Prince conducted 
a captive king of France to London.” * 

We are apt to forget these things, and to lose, 
in close attention to the present, the dignity 
which comes to us from reflection upon the past. 
I do not mean to imply that there was greater 
dignity in the past than there is in the present ; 
bat I mean to say that, in these days, we cap 
reflect upon the dignity of those ancient times, 
free from the superficial deceptions which con- 
fase our judgment respecting the worth of what 
is about us. Concerning the past, time has tried 


give you some idea of the specimens of pottery 
and porcelain which are in the Mayer Collection. 

The series commences with English Medieval 
and later rough brown earthenwares and stone- 
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vases, 4c., the sale for them not being very has assisted modern research, and taken an 
encoursging. On the promulgation of the honourable place in the art and archwological 
Decrees of Milan, in 1806, when Bonaparte literatare of this century. Let me now attempt 
confiscated all goods made in England, | to show you how usefal it might be to education, 
and barned them in the Piazzo du Daomo| from an ert point of view. Ard I shonid 
at Milan, and other places, the W wish to remind you that here, again, I speuk, 
ware was condemned and destroyed. This/ not from any pretension to superior know 
circumstance put a stop to farther supplies; bat from the genuine feeling within me of a 
being sent to France and the Continent, and the | want which I share with others who live to 
manufacture was carried on chiefly to furnish| learn. As far, then, as I understand 
the Indian and Russian markets. A few years | tion, there is a thing called the tradition of art. 
afterwards the finer part of the manufacture was | It is a long story, but the upshot of it is that, 
discontinued, and many of the men having died|in the works of real art of any period or 
who had helped to mix the ingredients of the| kind, from the carvings on the mammoth 


with the teeth-marks “gone out of his mouth,” 
I cannot tell upon what the Saloy Forest 
Oak in Northum is 80 confidently 
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body, the secret died with them, and another| tusks down to the sobolar-like AS that an oak increases in girth 4 in., 
body was gradually introdaced suitable to the|of some of our living artiste, there is a life| anda cedar, 2 in., per annum. I do not know 
demands of the times. This body was coarser, | anda power perceptible in, though in no way | what the poet Dryden had of trees. 


more easily manipulated, and less costly than the | dependent on, the peculiar forms and fashions 
previous one. It would not give to the moulded | wi i i i 
pieces the fine marvellous sharpness of the/| art productions. Directly the art stadent per- 
original jasper body. It was more like what is | ceives this power, if he be born with the seed of 
termed a stone ware. Daring s few more years | beauty in his soul, nothing will satisfy bat that 
the London warehouse was carried on, and Mr. | he shall likewise develop, bring out, and cultivate 
Wodderburne was chief clerk and adviser; bat | the genius within him. And since a man left to 
soon after the whole of the goods were sold by | himself, without guide or mark, will have no 
auction. and the establishment broken up. It | knowledge whence he should set out, or whither 
was at this time that Mr. Wedderbarne pur- | he should go, even though be feel eager for the 
chased a vast quantity of the oldest and best | ankoown bat glorious career, then he looks to. 
specimens of artistic work, and nearly ruined | wards the past, rich in all wisdom and experience, 
himself in the transaction. The garrets of his | that he may plant his uncertain feet in the foot. 
house, he confided to me, were full of them, and | steps of those who have gone before. And if 
he would be happy, indeed, if he could dispose of | art be a “babit of making, joined with true 
them at half the price they had cost him. At my | reason,” then the perceptions must be trained 
request he showed me a few of his specimens, | by habits which have stood the test of ages, and 
and when I saw them my heart beat as I asked | guided by a reason which can discriminate the 
him if he had any more, and how much he/ cause of truth. Now, a collection of works of 
would want for them. He suggested that I | art, such as the Mayer Cullection, supplies the 
should visit him next day, and see the remainder, | art student with much that is most useful. Of 
which I did, and purchased all he had. This| course, it was selected in a great measure for 
gave such an important appearance to my collec- | archswological ends, but it contains many repre- 
tion, that I lent some of my best specimens to | sentative pieces of the great schools of art, and 
an exhibition at the Pottery Mechanics’ Insti-| though some are apparently small and insigni- 
tute at Hanley, and wrote a small pamphlet | ficant, yet they are generically related to larger 
describing their excellence, the first work | works elsewhere. These are the books of the 
launched, I believe, upon this now fashionable | art student; and in that simple contact between 
subject.” the art stadent and the object lies hidden a 

After describing minutely the ivories and | great principle. 
other parts of the collection, Mr. Gatty pro- 
ceeded, — 

I fail to see why a great city like this should 
not have a place amongst other European towns 
in assisting forward such researches and dis- 
coveries as these. Certainly research is not 
what is called a popular science. It deals with 
matters which require a special gift, and gene- 
rally especial training, but it is the fountain- 
head of history. And if any one should doubt 


Elm.—I have spoken of elms as foreigners, 
but I admit they es ia the ~— 
of the Heptarchy. ve given 
names to many English villages, as Elmbam, 
Elmwood, Eimsthorpe, Elmatone, Elmstead, and 
Elmsley. The elm’s failing is to become holiow 
at eighty years of age, and at that time ite arms 
and roots both become brittle. It has a special 
beetle to iteelf, called the elm beetle (Scolytus 
destructor), Ite great value is for pumps, 
tronghs, conduits, water-wheels, and water- 
gates,—for places where it is alternately wet 
and dry. If the elm was at first an immigrant, 
ithas since become an emigrant also, Perhaps 
it was from his own personal connexion with this 
country that Philip II. of Spain planted the 
avenues of Madrid with English elms. 

Beech.—The beech-tree peculiarly claims the 
neighbouring county of Bucks as its own. It 
gives ite name to the county. In Herte it has 
more variety in ite way of growth than any other 
tree which I have observed. The beech close to 
the Langleybury Parsonage, which seemingly 
has always stood out by iteelf, is a model of a 
fally-developed tree. It scarcely seems to have 
lost a twig from the first. The hardest thing 
you can eay of it is, that it is too perfect to be 


in a beech,— crowded in its nursery, and 
* etiolated ” by too close proximity of its neigh. 
bours. Then it will ran up straight and upright, 
The King and Queen beeches at i girth. 
ing only 11 ft. or 11 ft. 6 in.,—the lady is the 
stouter,—ran ap, I am assured, 85 ft. before 
throwing a branch. If you journey thither, 
miod that you go straight to the trunk, and 
stand close ap to the very stem. Then look at 
= glory of the olive-grey, smooth, clean 
t. 

Lime.—Limes are known by their employ- 
ment by all carvers,and notably by that prince 
of carvers, Grivling Gibbons. The wood is not 
only esmooth.grained and ifal in 








SOME FAMOUS TREES IN HERTS.* 


I suatt, for the purpose of narrowing the 
subject, look for famous trees among oaks, elms, 
beeches, limes, chestnuts, and ashes. Cedars, 
sycamores, birches, maples, and others are left 
out by such an arrangement. It has been said 
that the oek bas more claim to be a traly English 
tree than most. A token of this may be seen in 
the readiness with which it seeds among us and 
forward such a work, it may fairly be stated, in 
reply, that whenever it has had the chance to 
i iteelf, it has developed a surprising fer- 
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that it thrives well with us end takes « giant's Venus. I myself always reserve 
grip of our soil. It is said that Americans,| Lady of the Woods for birch, Gardeners 
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logue, The Faussett was no sooner | accustomed to the giant trees of their forests, | some places time the planting out of their bed. 
acquired by him than he issued the Inventorium | find an unmatched stateliness and grace in | ding staff by the appearance of the ash-leaf, and 
Sepuichrale, & most valoable and beantifuily English oaks. So very long has the oak been | remove any tender material when the leaves 
illustrated work, edited by Mr. Roach Smith, among us that we are scarcely aware that he fell. It is peculiarly tongh wood. The stontest 
giving the diary kept by Bryan Faussett,a record | seems to have had an elder half-brother. Much | ar, tool-shaft, or Jance-handle, is always made 
amongst the Saxon graves of of the oldest oak timber in this country is not of | of ash. Bat it is considered a dull tree, coming 
Kent. I have Pile pene original six) the same kind as that now in use. What we | out late and going off soon, and without any 
manuscript volumes of Mr. F 8 diary, | call osk timber now is the wood of the Quercus | bright colour on its rather thin foliage. 
which are very interesting, and probably have This has ite fruit stalked and ita| Chestnut.—Chestnut should always be spelt 
never been seen or examined in any public | leaves sessile. The other oak, the Quercus sessili. | with at” in the middle, in honoar of ite deri- 
assembly before. flora, has its fruit sessile and its leaves stalked. | vation from Chateigneand Castanea,—both from 
The antiquities collected by Mr. Rolfe, at | This latter is the oak which farnishes timber to | the city of Castanea, in Pontus, whence obest- 
Richboroogh and Ozensell, wore published in |}some of our oldest buildings,—to St. Alban’s | nutes first came into Europe; as cherries came 
en Antiquities of Richborougb,” Abbey and to Westminster Hall. The old wood | from a neighbouring town, Cerasus, now Kere- 
~ Collectanea Antiqua.” The specimens of | is eo unlike our modern oak timber in the abeence|soun. I particularly admire in lange 
Tiverpost pottery te the Sagar Gullestion led to| or indistinctiveness of the silver grain, that it | chestnut-trees the twist, as of a rifle 
jw trv mreanend Mr. Mayer’s pamphlet on was long considered to be chestnut. .... At| which the bark takes, giving the effect of a 
on euhjenty ant again and again in the works | the Hos of 8t. Cross, near Winchester, is | epiral colamno, and making the tree look larger 
papers: a Way, Evans, Oldfield, | some of a very singalar dark grain,—com. | than it really is. I was surprised to find such 
Maskell, Birch, cae Good monly attributed to the way in which the wood | 4 tree only 14 ft. in circumference. There is at 
Teens Nee Smiih, Weight, ame, Chalten, was cut. The extreme fength of each plank | Abbot’s Langley a singular instance of the horse 
entiquaen aie Me of eee ee learned | was only & ft., and it might all have been cat | chestnut taking root with ite branches, and 
ro, a sn ages crossways. .... Anold oak is like an old horse Hag ahe-seng vyseden Senta 
. * Extracts from s peper ead before the Welford large chestnut on lawn of Langley 
the ednoational uses of the Mayer Collegtion  it| Natural History Society by the er. Canan Gen” ""* | House. Where the earth has been lifted up 
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crete in which the lime is replaced by Portland 
cement,—you would undoabtedly havea i 

which would set much sooner than lime con- 
crete, but whether it would at the end of a 
thousand years be like lime concrete has been 
found to be at that age,—as hard as or harder 
than rock, remains yet to be proved, our ex- 
sponge of Portland cement extending over only 

or sixty years. The great objection, 

ever, to usiog Portland cement in any quantity 
in this country is ite high price as compared with 
lime. Even in England, where the price is, 
I believe, less than one-third of ite price here, 
they economise by making the walls very thin, 


&® proceeding which does not suit this climate | 


if a cool dwelling is wished for. On commencing 
my new house I determined to make an experi- 
ment that should be adapted to ordinary use by 
its cheapness. I therefore took no pains to wash 
the gravel, using it as it came from the creeks 
in my neighbourhood. Undoubtedly, by washing 

gravel carefully you can make a better 
concrete; but where manual labour is so expen- 
sive as it is bere the extra time employed in the 
washing would bea consideration. A good deal 
of the gravel I used was obtained from a gravel- 
pit in the neighbourhood, and verged upon 
being too dirty to be used. If I have succeeded 
with such gravel as this, clean gravel cannot 
fail to be a success. The style which I have 
adopted is Venetian Gothic, as one which, while 
sufficiently ornamental, consorts well with flat 
roofs, and admite of such irregularities as the 
necessities of my case required. In the first 
instance I had to adapt the additions I pro- 
posed making to my oid house so as to work 
the fermenting-cellar previously built into my 
plan, and by the time I had built most of the 
lower story of the proposed additions my old 
house was almost entirely burned down, and I 
had to start anew to make the foundations of 
the old house as far as possible available for 
the alteration I wished to make in the rebuild- 
ing; hence, from both causes, a considerable 
amount of irregularity in plan was occasioned, 
which, however, although destroying the sym- 
metry of the building, has, perhaps, introduced 
& com ing amount of picturesqueness of 
outline. The part to the right of the entrance. 
porch is bnilt upon the site and partly upou 
the foundations of the old house. It is two 
stories in height, each story being arched over, 
the top of the arches of the ground-floor form- 
ing the floor of the rooms above; and, again, 
the arches of the upper floor form a fiat- 
terraced housetop, such as we read of in 
the Bible and in accounts of Eastern build- 
ings. Above the top floor is to be an arched 
corridor, opening into the tower at one end, and 
facing the terrace roof at the side, so that it 
will form a pleasant retreat for people to sit 
in to work or read whilst enjoying the view 


and the fresh air, thus atilising in an agreeable | i 


manner @ part of the house which is entirely 
unavailable in houses of the ordinary constrac- 
tion. A few iron rings built into the tops of the 
buttresses will enable an awning to be spread on 
part of the terrace as a shade when the sun is 
too hot. The arch of the dining-room is 15 ft. 
in width, with a rise of 2 ft. 10} in., the rise 
being nearly one-fifth of the span. The side 
were 1 ft. 6 in. inside the house, and 
10 in. outside, with buttresses at the outer 
angles. The lime concrete at the crown of the 
arch is 10 im thick, and at the springing 
ft.8; in. After the centres were removed, 
and the concrete 

2¢ in. of Portland cement concrete,—one of 
Portland cement to seven of fine gravel sand,— 
was spread Over it ; and finally this was covered 
with @ layer of one cement to one of sand, } in. 
to } in. thick, which was trowelled to a smooth 


: 


? 


i) 


crown, and nearly 4 ft. at the haunches. 
The weight of this arch is about 32} tons now 
that it is dry, reckoning 1°4 of a ton 


y 

to the cubic yard. This is about the weight 
given in architectural text-books, and corresponds 
with f experiment which I made 
myself. The weight of the arch of the morning. 


room is about 234 tons. The floor of the dining. 
with 





was thoroughly set, a layer of | different] 


of the top room. The weight of the arch of the 
bedroom above the dining-room is twenty-seven 
tons, the bow window being confined to the 
lower story. The wooden centres, upon which 
the lower arch was built, were lefs for eleven 
weeks before being removed, as it is a large arch, 
and I did not like to risk a settlement; bat I am 


how. | if i 


| the chief dependence for supporting the arches 





weight of the upper arch when the concrete was 
_ wet (which mast have been upwards of thirty- 
| five tons) was borne by strate 

|apos the lower arch ; 

| (nine months old) bad 
| mach greater than any weigh 
| be put upon it in its use 
\the arches of the ground 
| a similar ordeal daring the constraction of the 
arches above. In two cases I have had 
| slight settlement take place whilst the concrete 
|of the arch was quite soft owi 
| perfect stratting; and in a third case I was 
|\taking down the centres daring very wet 
| weather,—three weeks after the arch had been 
| built,—whea we discovered a settlement of the 
| arch beginning to take place from the concrete 
| not being sufficiently set, and we had to put the 
| Centres up again. The result was that, after 
| leaving the centres up about two weeks longer, 
| when we took them down we discovered a flaw 


|ia the crown of the arch. It was the arch over | i 


the morning room, of 11 ft. 9 in. span. As the 
simplest way of remedying this [ cut a hole 
right through the arch where it was defective— 
being about a square yard—and left the edges 
of the hole sloping like a keystone; then put up 
the centres again, and filled in the hole with 
fresh concrete. All these arches in due time 


would at once have shown by its cracking if any 
fresh settlement whatever had taken place. I 
have now built in this house upwards of sixteen 
arches of varying size, from 6 ft. squere to 21 ft. 
by 16 ft. 6 in.; and in no one case has any 
settlement whatsoever shown iteelf since they 
|had their cement covering put upon them. 
| The only failores,—if they can be called so,—that 
| I have met with wera, on ope occasion, the giving 
way of a barrel.arch 4 ft. span, forming a flight 
of steps, owing to one of the principal props 
breaking in half and causing the fall of the 
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had their cement covering put upon them, which | i 
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ions given in it. Those I have given 
are the result of a number of experiments 
I have made myself. This mortar sets q 
than common mortar, bas more adhesive power, 
and is very much harder; it has, besides, the 
additional ion of 
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BUILDINGS IN FLATS FOR THE MIDDLE 
CLASSES IN CAMBERWELL. 


il 


respectively ten “rece Millais-street, 
Holmby-street, have each a carriage- 


40 ft, in width, with footpaths 
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windows of the three upper floors will be what 
are called Venetian. The ground.fioor of the 
several elevations will be in Portland cement, 
rasticated, and the upper portions in stock brick, 
with Portland cement window i heads, 
and sills, Each block will have a fiat roof, ex. 
tending the entire depth from -road to the 
rear of the premises in Boandary-lane, and which 
will serve as @ recreation space as well as for 
drying clothes. At the rear of the buildings 
in each street there is a spacious area 24 ft. in 
width and 160 ft. in length, intended ae 


formed by the flat roof. 
Internally, the are constructed with 
a view to bein, spaces between floors 
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THE KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE. 


Exrensive works aren mroerwne 0 Vein. cakee! 
in consequence of the rapid increase in the num- 
be made the ancient 
was 
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to preserve it. The new north 
I has been built with buttresses 


crypt under 
the Abbot’s Hall (now the chapel). The style 
adopted is that of the fifteenth centary, following 
the beautiful work of that date of the ancient 
— buildings, and of the great abbey church 
itself, which forms tne south side of the inner 
and more ancient quadrangle. 
Adjoining the new quadrangle are other build. 
ings, some pew, and others converted old ones, 
consisting of laboratories, lecture-rooms for 
scientific and other purposes, music - rooms, 
worksbops, ball-courts, &c., and a large swim- 
ming-bath, to supply which the ancient stream 
of the abbey fish-ponds has been utilised. 








RESTORATION OF ELSDON CHURCH, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Exuspon Cnurca stands in the heart of the 
old moss-trooping country, in Northamberland, 
amidst some seventy or eighty thousands of acres 
of moor and moss. The parish, indeed, consists 
of a tract of hills still covered with heather and 
gorse, and great grey stones, about eight or nine 
miles wide and twenty-four miles long, with only 
® few farm-houses and cottages upon it, giving 
residence to 1,500 persons. The village green 
lies in @ hollow where four roads across this 
bleak track converge. On three sides of it are 
the old low stone houses constituting the village, 
while on the fourth, and north side of it, set back 
in a large churob.yard, is the ancient church ; 
and beyond it, still on the north side, the grand 
pele tower, now used as the vicarage. Several of 
the low stone houses have initials and dates cut 


on the lintels of the doorways, attesting their |! 


erection, however, as recently as the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries ; one, with two stories, 
has “ John Gallon, 1727,” cat on it; others, and 
these are of one story only, are more i 
though without any ue archi 

features. The pele tower, or castle, as it 
called by the villagers, is a remarkably 


stages in height, with a coat of arms and 
letters RMBVreve sculptured 


is called from the river Reed, which winds through 
the adjacent country. The church contains 
several ancient scul tomb-slabs, which are 
probably memorials of the Umfravilles and their 


more important warriors who fell in the numerous 
ts with the Scotein old times. When 
these slabs and the old stone paving 
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Eledon Chureh is a venerable edifice, in most 
keeping with its surroundings and 





harmonious 
historical associations; cruciform in plan, with 


three | longs. 
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quite green with the prevailizg dampness. 
the work of restoration just completed, these 
blemishes have received proper attention. A 
new open-timber roof, with semicircular tie- 
beams, has been substitated for the flat ceiling, 
the flooring has been renewed, the walls scraped, 


5 


and the other of similar design to one on a tomb- 
slab su to pertain to Umfraville. The 
church is dedicated to 8t. Cuthbert. 

In breaking out a recess for an organ, 
two small stone coffin-lids were found, one of 
which 2 ft. 8 in. long, was in very good condition. 
These have been built in on the internal surface 
of the east wall of the south transept. An 


& of which is difficult to sur- 
mise, but of which there are examples in other 
churches in the arch ,—viz., Bothel, 
Mitford, Holy Island, Norham, Hartburn, Mor- 


has intrusted the restoration is Mr. F. R. Wilson, 
of Alnwick, the Diocesan Surveyor for the Arch- 
deaconry of Lindisfarne, to which Elsdon 
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THE NORTHERN BARRIER. 
Siz,—I cannot refrain from writing to 
you for your most interesting sketch of 
“Northern Barrier,” which I have just 
pointed out to me in the Builder of October 
Daring last summer (in July) I 
whole of the Southern Barrier, 
ceived a desire at once to see what there might 
be of “ Antoninus.” I was 
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the country people more intelligent and helpfal 
than I expected, notably an old man nam 
Jemmy Robertson, who lived in Grahame’s Dyke, 
St. Lawrieston. . 
I fally intended to go over the whole line again 
early in October, in order to write a carefully de- 


sustained prove a stimulus and not a discourage- 


ed | ment to their exertions in fature. Major Scott 
workman 


had handed to him the offer—from a 

who had himself profited by the edacation he 
had received—of a prize of 31. 3s. for the best 
architectural design by a workman. 


tailed account of the whole, and I still hope to do 
this some time when weather permits, and the 
crops are off. When I was there, the standing 
corn and meadow were a good deal in the way. 
J. f. weiner A ease 
of Soci n es 
A Local Secretary of Society quari 








OUR SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Sir,—The unfavourable notice of the pupils’ 
work at the Brighton School of Art, published 
in the Builder on October 13th, that 
there is qr wrong age = 
system at Sou ensington. we examine 

THE DOVER SCHOOL OF ART. twenty-third report, and the last “Art Directory” 

On Saturday last, Lord Granville opened the | of the we find about 328 persons 
new premises of the School of Art at Dover, and | have taken the first master’s art-certificate only ; 
also distributed the prizes to the successful its elementary character is described in the 
pupils of that institution. The school was esta- | “‘ Directory,” with farther descriptions of the 
blished in 1870, and languished for some time; other masters’ art - certificates. The same 
but it hus since taken a stride forward, and now “ Directory” also states that 114 persons have 
requires increased accommodation. A new home taken the second master’s art-certificate, and 
for it has accordingly been found in a building | that twenty-two persons have taken the highest 
hitherto used as a raquet-court, the upper part | painting certificate, called the third master’s art- 
of which bas now been adapted for the purposes certificate. The latter umber is most insigni- 
of art instruction, being roomy, cheerfal, and ficant considering the Department Training 
well lighted,—points as to which the old System has been in vogue nearly a quarter of a 
premises were very deficient. Lord Granville century. Had the master of the Brighton 
eaid he believed the work done by that and | School of Art held the highest painting certifi. 
by so many other institutions of the same cate he would not have brought upon bis school 
character now existing in the United King- the strong remarks that have been made. 
dom was most usefal, and was especially im-| It would be interesting to know how many of 
portant at a time when foreign nations were the twenty-two persons have had other art 
making such strenuous efforts in the same direc- instruction before going to South Kensington, 
tion. Mr. Sparkes, head-master of the school eay in the Antique, Painting, and Life Schools 
at South Kensington, had lately written an ad- of the Royal Academy. Many young men stady 
mirable report on the Belgian schoois of art, in at the Department of Science and Art to pre. 
which he described the general principles upon pare themselves for the Art Schools in Piccadilly. 
which, with considerable elasticity, those schools The Registrar of the Department informs us in 
were conducted. He also indicated very impar- the report quoted that “eighteen students have 
tially those points on which he thought the been recommended for admission to the Royal 
Belgian schools had a decided superiority over Academy, twelve of whom were admitted.” May 
our own. The first point was the ample and we not consider this recommendation from a 
well-lighted buildings they possessed, which Nations! Institution supported at great cost, a 
enabled every cast t0 be seen to advantage, and proof that an artistic education cannot be 
to be copied with comfort by the students. | obtained at South Kensington? We have always 
Well, he flattered himself that the room in understood that all the branches of fine and orna. 
which they were now assembled, and the way | mental art were taught in a first-class manner 
in which it was lighted, would not leave the at the Department of Science and Art. Probably 
Dover pupile at any disadvantage even in com. they are, as far as the present masters have 
parison with the best foreign schools. The second ability to teach them practically. We bave 
point, he believed, was the limited time allowed never heard that the masters are designers or 
for work, whether in practice or in competition, | painters, nor have we seen any clever work by 
the teaching of all the pupils in imitating the their own hands. Again, let us examine the 
copies set before them, proceeding on the “ Directory.” We find the head-master holds the 
assumption that they were all to become painters. | first and second certificates; he also holds two 
The third was the union of theoretical and others, but they do not apply to art education, 
practical instraction carried on simultaneously nor does he teach the subjects they are for. 
by lectares and by practice in the schools,| The head-master receives 6001. per annum, 
subject to very severe examinations in both. and only for a portion of his time. He is also 











There was, however, one regulation with re. 
gard to those Belgian schools of art which sur. 
prised him,—only men were admitted to them. 
It bad sometimes been asked what was the use 
of a School of Art in sach a place as Dover, 
which was not the centre of any manufacturing 


head-master of the Lambeth School of Art, and 
we believe that he still retains his post at 
Dalwich College. The second master is nota 
certificated master. The third master holds all 
the art-certificates except one, the fifth, for 
modelling the figure. The fourth master is not 


interest. Well, in thinking over the matter that certificated. Here we have the artistic teaching 
morning, he had asked himself—to take only one | staff, with the exception of Mr. BE. J. Poynter, 
example—whether there were not many working R.A., who has other duties to perform. 
men in that town who had remained journeymen| In former times, when masters were trained 
all their lives simply because when young they | at Somerset House, the staff under Mr. Dyce 
had not had the opportunity of acquiring s know- | were men of well-known reputation, but in spite 
ledge and experience of architectural and me- | of their talent an talker and pen-man 
chanical drawing, with the power of laying down | ousted them, and became all-powerful, and esta- 
= he a paar # plans when laid blished the certificate system, and an extensive 
wn by others. that received a sin- system for the teaching of elementary drawing to 
gular illustration in a letter which Major Sontt | the poor. No doubt many workmen under the 
had shown bim from a man who at the age of 21 system are now better able to aid the designer and 
‘was @ journeyman workman, but who was nowa manufacturer, but this is only part of the work to 
man of considerable means and position, and he | be done; we want our schools of ert inoar manv. 





said that he owed it entirely to the education he 
had obtained on those points, adding the ex. 
pression of his belief that many of the working 
men now in Dover might by the education 
afforded in that school not only raise their wages 
10s. or 20s. a week as foremen, but ultimately 
become partners in large firms, to the great 
benefit of themselves, and to the encouragement 
of others by their good example. Now he was 
bound to say that be thought the sapport given 
to the School of Art by the of Dover was 
Me’ piracconers by. sages Ascari an, that they 

not among them, as was the case with some 
of the great towns in the North, very rich men 
residing all the year round in the place, He 
ventured next to tender, on behalf of the meet- 
ing, their warm congratulations to those students 
who had carried off that day, expressing 
also the wish that who had not been so 


seccessfal would let the diseppointment they had 





factaring towns to be directed by accomplished 
masters, to teach young men the profession of a 
designer, and, if need be, an artist. Schools of 
design were established for that purpose and no 
other. 


The committees in the country are partly to 
blame for the inferior position that a great many 
of their schools hold, and we need not wonder 
when so many schools are taught by masters who 
hold the lowest certificate, or with an additional 


é experienced 
The answer is, the committees should insist upon 
seeing every branch of fine-art work executed 
a master, before he is engaged; by this means 
the standard of work in the schools would be 


The selection of masters on the strength of 
certificates' and recommendations only 
been tried long and the time has 
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subject of art instraction in our various towns 


would not be unacceptable to the public. 
aye B. & C. 








SKETCHING CLUB COMPETITION. 


Gilbert, B.A.; Mr. W. F. Woodington, A.B.A.; 
and Mr. A. Legros; who spent some considerable 
time in examining the sketches, and finally made 
the following awards :— 

Award of honour to that clab which produced 
ae aggregate of work, to the Lambeth 

a 

The prizes of 31. each (the money for which 
is provided by the different clubs), were awarded 
as follows, for the best sketch in each of the 
subjects named :— 

For Figure.—“ A Critical Moment,” Mr, H. G. 
— Gilbert Clab. a 

‘or Landscape.—“ A Grey > Mr. J. W. 

Wilson, Gilbert Clab. Per 

For Sculptare.—“ A Oritical Moment,” Miss 
H. Montalba, South Kensington Clab. 

For Animals.—*“ On the Look-out,” Mr. Monte- 
fiore, South Kensington Club. 

For Design.—“ A Decorative Panel,” three 
prizes of 11. each to Mr. C. Reich, Mr. W. Swaine, 
West London Ciab ; Mr. Pearce, Lambeth Club. 


- aeeemeeneennil 


A COSTLY NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MONASTERY. 


At Cowfield, near Horsham, the Roman 
Catholics are said to be building a large 
m , at an expense of 160,0001., a 
site which, with the land in connexion, occupies 
400 acres. It is stated that the church attached 
to the convent will be 140 ft. long and 50 ft. 
wide, with a tower and spire carried to a height 
of 160 ft. The new building appears to be 
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building is stated to have followed the common 
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RAILWAY WORKS IN PROGRESS IN 
WEST LONDON. 
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which will counect their main system with the 
Great Weatern and the Midiand Companies’ lines. 
The District Company have just commenced 
the works for carrying out the extension, which 
it is. stated, will be completed within twelve 
months. The new live is about three miles iv 
length. The recently-opened extension of the 
District Company’s line westward from Ham. 
mersmith to Richmond, has already greatly 
accelerated building operations in the dis‘rict, 
and the farther extension of the line to Acton 
and Ealing is expected to lead to the erection of 
suburban residences in that locality. It is stated 
that @ new branch line is contemplated from 
& point on the District Company's line near 
Hammersmith to Putney. 





soem 
—— 


THE MASONS’ STRIKE IN LONDON. 


Tae struggle has now entered upon ite 
fifteenth week. The aspect of affairs is much 
the same as it was last week, although fifteen of 
the men who were at the Law Courts last week 
had not put in an appearance up to Tuesday last. 
Although it is said that 120 masters have yielded, 
and paid the rate of w 
men, these employers do not represent the 
general body to any great extent. The large 
contractors still hold out as strongly as ever. 
Most of the contracts held by these firms have 
strike clauses, which will enable them to hold off 
for some time to come. It is stated that the 
amount disbursed last week in strike pay was 
about 6001. In addition to this there were pay- 
ments of arrears and travelling expenses, bring- 
ing the total expenditare up to about 8001. The 
receipts for the week exceeded 11001. The 
masons of London in the society number 2,500, 
of whom only 1,700 are out on strike. Of these 





400 are known to have left London, 700 are em. | 


ployed in the metropolis, and the remaining 600 
are supposed to be in receipt of strike pay, and 
are unemployed. This does not, however, repre- 
sent all the men whom the strike committee has 
now to provide for. Two parties of men from 
America have arrived, numbering in ali 95 men. 
Of these 14 only have gone to work, leaving 81 
men on the bands of the strike committee. Some 
of these have already found work; othera have 
gone away; bat still each of the 81 men has 
entailed a heavy expense upon the strike com. 
mittee, as well as upon the masters’ association. 
Besides the Americans, there have been about 
seventy-four Germans, Italians, and Datchmen 
sent home by the strike committee, or kept in 
London on strike pay, while special delegates 
and interpreters have been sent to different parts 
of the Continent to try to stop the importation 
of foreign labour. Although it may have cost 
the masters a good round sam to bring these 
men over to England, it bas also cost the strike 
committee a large sum to keep the imported 
men, or send them back. Up to the present 
time the masters have imported 239 men, of 
whom (according to the Standard) eighty-seven 
only are at work in this country, and the 
remainder have been dealt with by the strike 
committee. 

Mc. John Wallace writes from 81, Gracecharch- 
street :—‘“ Among the mass of correspondence 
and the many suggestions which have appeared 
in your paper upon this vexed and vexing sub- 


ject, I have not observed any illusion to what, : 
seems & very obvious help to builders in making | Me beeen dp hend ceamiecta ay tirongbees ee ene 
up for the present admitted scarcity of stone- open, 


workers, viz., the greatly-extended use of ma- 
chinery for that purpose. Machinery is still | 
comparatively little kaown or used in stone- 
working by London builders, although a great | 
portion of what is at present slowly and labo- | 
riously accomplished by hand-labour can be. 
equally well done by self-acting machinery, 
tended by unskilled labourers, and at a tenth 
part of the cost, such as making steps, ranning 
mouldings, &c. In Glasgow some of the large 
quarriers do a great business in working the 
stones and supplying them to the builders 
ready hewn and dressed by machinery, and 
there are some London firms, notably Messrs. 
pay? 5 oak sok: Mata paren 
for 8a wing, Dg, ing 
ia “ieoctih of Se’ tied: Wet Wels One fe 
quite exceptional, and d@ much more extensive 
use of mechanical 
all the buildera if the work of London is not 
to come to a standstill entirely. The constant 


increase of work and decrease in the number of | larg 


ea demanded by the. 


appliances ia necessary by | tioned 
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unmixed evil if it causes builders, for the fature, 
to have the great bulk of their stonework done 
otherwise than by manual Jabour. I think this 
auxiliary machinery would be more satisfactory 
and Jasting, as well as more consistent, with 
our national feeliogs, than the importation of 
foreign labour, and I hope to hear more of it.” 








THE STEAM-ROLLER ACCIDENT 
IN CHELSEA, 


On Thursday afternoon, Nov. let, at the 
Westminster police-court, Miss Marion Clarke 
and Miss Alice Clementina Clarke, Waldegrave 
House, Smith-street, ap to an adjourned 
sammons, preferred by the V: of Cheleea, 
to recover the sam of 131. 17a, 10d. for rebuild. 
ing a vault which they alleged was oat of repair 
at the time when it was crushed in by a steam- 


“ _ summoned for a similar amount. 
r. Pemberton appeared for the Vestry, and 
Mr. Shaw, barrister, tor the defendants. : 

On the last ooeasion (see p. 1108, ante), the 
magistrate expressed an opinion that the Vestry 
should produce independent evidence as to ordi- 
| nary heavy traffic on roads. 
| Mr. Pemberton now stated that he had some 
| valuable evidence on this point, bat he would 

firat recall the driver of the roller. 

John Piper, d 
machine when if was fret woried, aad ths thickecss of 
metal on the hind wheels was then 4} in., and on the front 
wheels 4in, About four days before the accident 
noticed the wheels were very much worn, aod out of 
cu he measured them. The near hind wheel was 
then only 3 in. thick, and the off one about 3} in. 

Cross-examined.—It was not unusual for him to have 
the “‘ curiosity’ to measure the wheels. He did not 
any note of his measurement. He had never made any 
calculation a tothe weight of iron that had worn off. 


Mr. Thomas manager to Mess-s. Aveling & 
hy ufacturers of steam rollers, 





roller, a few 25-ton rollers, a great many of 20 tons weight, 
but principally 15-ton rollers. The 15-ton rollers were all 
made in the same way. Asa matter of fact this class of 
rolier did not weigh quite 15 tons; it was certainly never 
more. The weight on the wheels would be 6 tons in front 
and 9 tons behind. The width of the hind wheels was 
20 in, and the thickoess of metel 44i0. He had heard 
the evidence of Piper, and if one was only 3 in, and the 
other 3} in. thick, r 
third or rather more o thickness gone. Taking it at 
a third, the loss of weight would be 25 cwt. That was 
the allowance for the two back wheels, The front wheels 
would wear rather lees, and for their loss of weight he 
was within the mark at estimating it at 15 cwt. This 
would reduce the roller at the time of the accident to 
13 tons weight. Understanding that there was only a 
bushel of coke in the engine at the time, the weight was 
reduced to 123tons, Taking this as the figure, there was 
only 7} tons weight on the back wheels. He had made a 
calculation of the fall of the road, and he considered the 
additional weight thrown on either side of the engine 
would not exceed a quarter of ton. The width of the 
engine from wheel to wheel was 88 in. or 89 in. Even 
assuming a tilt of from 3 in. to 5 in., that would not have 
the effect ofthrowing the off hind wheel offthe ground. The 
total — on the wheel that caused the accident was 
about 4 tons, 





‘ lumps of stone, it would be quite possible that momentarily 
| the weight would be unevenly distributed, 

Mr. Jcsiah Metcalf, superintendent of the London 
Goods Station, Great Nortvern Railway, stated that 
| weights of from 10 tons to 35 tons, plus the weight of the 
| trolly, were often conveyed along the streets, The trollies 
| weighed from 4 tons to 8 tons, He had known a total 

weight of 49 tons to be conveyed. Such weights rested on 
four wheels, Forty tons was rather exceptional, but with 
| tolerable frequency they conveyed 15 tons and 12 tons, 
| The width of the trolly-wheels was about 9 in., and a toa 
| per inch would be nothing excessive. They took no pre- 
cautions to satisfy themselves that the roads were in good 


j 


they asked no questions, always assumiog that they 
were Boy for public use, and able to bear the strain of 
public treffic, 

Mr. D'Eyncourt.—In reference to under the road, gas- 
pipes, sewers, cellars, and sc on, Do you consider that? 

Witness.— No, sir. 

Further examined by Mr. Pemberton, the witness stated 
that at the Exhibition of 1862, as a matter of fact, they 
conveyed many 30-ton boilers along in addition to the 
trolly, Probably for a thing like this, they have 


two additional wheels. 

Cross-examined.—If they knew there were cellars under 
the roads, they would not go that way with heavy weights. 
It would probably, though, depend on the strength of the 


cellars ; they would go and look at them, 
By Mr. D'Eyncourt,—He did not remember action 
which the Great Northern Railway had had brought 


against them for damage by weight. There was one 


os > case, 

r. Shaw,—And I you had to pay? 
Witness.—There’s w Be pa wrong. The only 
aestion was whether we should make some one else pay. 
‘or a 30-ton load it took fourteen horses. The accident 

referred to was that of an engine that sank a few inches 

into the roadway. The damage was scarcely to be men- 


Mr, John Stokes Darby, manager to Messrs. Freeman, 
stone and granite m ts, of Milibank-street, West- 
minster, proved that they were in the habit of conveying 
e blocks of stone, up to 24 tons, « the streets, 
The width of the wheels was about 9ia. They took no 


roller, Mr. Charlea Aldridge, 25, Smith-street, | 40 


by sosebing. there would be one- | traffic 


Cross-examined.—If the roller were passing over large | j 
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Mr. D’ Eynoourt, —Would you go over Hammersmith 
Witness.— Yes, I should; or over Lambeth Raage or 
If the down I shoald 


Vauxhall, bridge were to. break 
claim for the loss of the horses. 
Mr. Shaw.—Jast like the Vestry. 
Witness went on to say that he shold certainly use the 
small back streets for the conveyance of heavy weights if 
the road were perfectly consolidated. ~ not 
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way. 
icaohenten coun ha had a great deal of evidence of 
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was, Mr, the surveyor, infor 
his Worship that, although it was not a maia thorough- 


it was a street, 


On the Sunday her 

sedihtek wish Figar S06Gh toe eclied toe bibs te spanks 
w ii she wai ‘or him tos 

aad after he had said there” pheke pom 

her brother, on the previous day, said 


would i 
Seay, sod that Ke mobs good minds goto he Vor 
and say 80. 


Mr. Pemberton, in @ protracted cross-examination, 
at to shake the witness as to the time and the 
actual circumstances of the accident, but she adhered to 
Sac harhy Gt Gee aking oho ane ten ond 

it was at s quarter-; q 
that she saw it faili Catiocoeame 


Mr. Aldridge said he was the freeholder of several 
houses in the street, and in his case the same question 
was at issue, He 8 witness who would most distinctly 
prove the crushing against the 


against the kerb. 
Mr. Pemberton said he objected to confirmatory evi- 


take | dence of this descri; 


iption. 

Mr. Francis Wentworth Shiels, a member of the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engi and resideat engi at the 
Crystal Palace, cmthat of a work on “ Straina,” deposed 
that he had visited the spot where the accident oceurred. 
The cellars adjoining the one where the accident occurred 
were in order, h the brickwork was appa- 
rently of old construction. one of the adjacent vaults 
there was a crack which appeared to be quite recentiy 
an Se eS clean. From the nature 
and position of the crack he should sey it had beeu pro- 
duced by pressure from above. The mortar was in a 

roper state; it wasa 9-in, arch, and well calculated to 

ar ordinary traffic, 

Mr. as —What do you mean by ordinary 

Mr. Shiels explained that he meant the traffic of heary 
loads, like well-loaded coal-waggons; he did not mesn 
heavy boilers and of that sort. The witae s went 
on to describe at length what strains brickwork 
could safely bear, what would be unsafe, and he main- 
tained that ordinary vaults like this would not bear a 
15-ton roller. He also proved that the roller was con- 
stantly being tilted by ing over large stones, and that 
at oe _—— of fr yon A ee weight + shifted on one 
side or another, a ui & much greater pressure 
than the nominal disthbuted weight of the roller. 

Mr. Pemberton cross-examined at great length, but the 
witness maiatained his first statements, and prodaced 
large stones which he had that day picked off the road. 
Sach would, in his opinion, cause the weight of the roller 
to be thrown for a time on a single point or part. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt said, to save the parties further 
expense, as he felt little doubt about it, he would dy 
Sodguant that night. When the road was dedicated to 
the pubiic it must be taken to be accepted with the in- 
conveniences and risks attending it at that time. Is 
appeared thut the cellar in question had borne all the 
ordinary traflic for fifty years or more, and if the weight 
of the steam roller had only been ordinary traflic sara 
the owner would have had to make good the repairs. It 
appeared to him, however, that the cellars had given way 
under an extraordinary weight,—a degree of pressure not 
contempis‘ed fifty years ago. If the mortar was soft, it 
was caused by the default of the Vestry, for it had been 
proved that at one time there were only 4 in. of msterial 
over the roads, and this would allow water to percolate, 
He dismissed the summons. 

Mr. Pemberton asked for @ case, which was granted 
after some discussion. 

Mr. Shaw pressed for the costs, and the Magistrate 
silowed twenty guineas costs against the Vestry, 

The gs lasted nearly four hoars. 


*,* We understand that the Vestry will appeat 
against the decision, on the ground that the Act 
says nothing about “ ordinary traffic,” and that 
the public have a right to the free use of the 
“ public highway” for any purpose. It may be 
desirable to settle the question definitely, but 
we are very much disposed to think that the 
parish are not likely to obtain a reversal of 
Mr. D' Eyncourt’s decision. 








The Oxford Water Sapply.—The new 
reservoir at the top of Headington-hill, to supply 
Oxford with water, was opened on the 26th ult. 
by the chairman of the Waterworks Committee. 
The reservoir has been built from the plans of 
Messrs. L. & OC. Hawksley by Mr. Dickinson, 
and will contain a million gallons and a half of 
water, which will be sup from the lake at 
Oxford. The from the new service will 








workmen, as well as of working-hours, can only : ; sai 
be reconciled by that means; and it is satis. sa aie vcmnghy: Genaieed rr tue thoanliow eat cont 
factory to know that this strike will not bo an ! solidated. 





be so great that in case of fire a copious supply 
of water can be produced to reach the highest 
tower in Oxford, 
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STRIKES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 


from a master’s point 
. Are the British work- 


had no objection to free 
for labour did not redound to the credit of employers, and 
iati means to prevent 


lawyers ; 
Now show yourselves men, ’tis for : 
We will not leave one lord or gentleman.” 


2 i: VI, 


The London carpenters boast that the strike of tweniy- 8 


six weeks has cost the men 30,000/., and the masters above 
300,0001., and they ought to be ashamed of it. If this is 
true, the men seem entirely to forget that, without 
masters ‘and capitalists there would be no employment 
for them, 

A Provrrciut Buiipsr. 








IMPEACHED ARCHITECTS. 


In the course of a letter to the Times, headed 
“ Fiduciary Agents,” Mr. Joha S. Storr says,—. 

“ Architects are ¥: honourable . 
tent with their defined oe ow Be ahevens; Wat enna 
@rise not infrequently, as all large builders will admit, 
where the architect will insist on the contractor giving him 
5 per sent. on each certificate, besides the 5 per cent. paid 
by the client.” 

We have before now had occasion to protest 
against indefinite charges of this kind against the 
profession, and we repeat that protest. Let 
Mr. Storr, or any of the “large builders ” of whom 
he speaks, give us a specific case, and be prepared 
to substantiate it. We undertake to say that the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects would make very short work in dealing 
with any member of their body against whom 
such a charge was proved. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN OMNIBUSES. 


Sin,—I was glad to see the Builder, of the 
27th ult., contain an article touching upon the 
ra 2 defects of the present system of omnibus 

co. 

The public has indeed much inconvenience to 
put up with that might beconsiderably diminished 
by a little energetic outlay, and it ocours to me 
that the Omnibus Company has also a vexed 
question to deal with, which might be remedied 
simultaneously with the complaints of the 


would meet at any rate with considera. a 
tion at the of those interested in public 
eonvenience and commercial y: 


the steam being shut off upon the break. 
J. Geo, B, Marrnogn, 








“ FLATS.” 
Six,—Replying to the letter in your 
number, a me to inform “ Paterfamilias” 
and his many acquaintances that their desire 
for good “ flate” can be satisfied at once, 


or 
bat in 
he 


E 


which they are anxious to avoid, 
the eminently healthy localities names 
most eligible, namely, a few minutes’ walk from 
the Exhibition -road and South 


tation. 
The need for superior “flate”’ in this 
able locality is fally understood, and is 
be efficiently dealt with on a large scale 
building arranged on a superior plan, 
heated, and ventilated in the most 
manner, and fitted with the best sanitary 
other appliances. The “flats” now ready 
occupation, when fitted and decorated, consist of 
suites of four, six, and eight rooms of varying 
size, and inclade bath-rooms, &c., and kitchen 
also, although the provision of a double lift (with 
accompanying electric bells and speaking-tubes) 
oneach flat, connecting it with a large additional 
basement kitchen, in charge of a competent 
Siponsing “wits erst ent aesinepeaaiandla 
i i wi and scul - w 
wished, and relegates to the lower regions all or 
most of the culinary arrangements, with the 
coals and refase, fames and olatter, 
rable from cooking and cleanliness,—lea 
the “flat” unencumbered with all that is 
objectionable when in cloge proximity to living 
and sleeping rooms, as in a “flat” must be, 
and enabling the resident to dispense with any 
other than personal and waiting attendants. 
As a constant subsoriber to the Builder, allow 
me to subscribe myself,.in the words of “ Pater. 
familias,” also an 


Redcliffe-gardens. 


EntTERrPrisinc READER. 





Sin,—In answer to “ Paterfamilias’s’”’ letter 
on this subject in your last week’s issue, perhaps 
you will kindly permit me to inform him that 
there is now being erected in the Falham.road 
and close to the Chelsea Railway Station, by 
well-known West-end @ block 
ings on the “ flat” system, which has 


Res 


I refer to the registration of fares. | ‘small 


passengers. 
If, as you suggest, omnibus stations were estab. 
lished at reasonable distances, fares could be, to 
an extent, equalised, and a method of checking 
par a to that in Continental cities. 
© present the thing is totall 
Me a system thing y 
_ The offer made by the Company, a short time 
since, of 1,0001. an “effectual means of 
checking passengers’ feres,” shows the import. 
ance of this matter to them; and the fact of no 
attempt being made to secure the prize, shows, 
I think, the impossibility of any such invention. 
Passing from this I would mention another 
difficulty with which the Company has to con- 
tend,—the supply of horses for their omnibuses. 
Every one must the distress which their 
day’s work entails, and the introduction of foreign 
horses for the purpose seems to have been 
abandoned as useless, probably owing to their 
ould 
{ would seem that there isa v: field 
for profitable and per i nr in 
attempting to overcome these difficulties. Steam 


Power is becoming daily more valuable, and its' pilijiard-rooms, 


a house with a stranger, or go some 

away from town. Each residence will contain 
twoor more bodrooms, one 

scullery, water-closet, &c., and, all on one 
floor and very compact, one servant will be more 
than sufficient. 

To any one really an interest in this 
kind of experimental ay ay 
to show my drawings, or give farther $ 
mation, Frepk, Nessitr Kemp, 








Tanbridge Wells.—The Marquis of Aber. 
goreeey has laid the foundation of a pamp-room 

or bere Wells. The which: 
to 





end of Parade, facing the and 
when completed will contain, in to the 
on. oe Hall, with ante.roome, 


would be a matter of ease, | unfair 
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PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 


Sre,—In to “ Builder,” I 
fear the lead paiat has mach to do with the result com. 
plained of, “ Builder” and “H 
should try silica paint of the Paint is Savenpest, 








. wing of the of 
po the te the mr ee cer ny ane So 
i ttent to con 
left at the houses in the dis , the additions 


several of gh pene I was 

year qeousal ) named for the work, Consi this 
to others in the trade, I trust will room 

for this note in your , 80 that - may know the 

influence wo: them. 














CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Topsham.—The rebailt church of St. Mar- 
, was consecrated on the 27th ult. 
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DISSENTING CHUROH BUILDING NEWS. 

Boston Spa.— Boston Spa ent 
Church was opened on the 24th ult. The church 
is situated in Tadcaster-road, the main street of 

and consists of a nave with small 
with porch, lobbies, and tower. There 
-room, class-room, and behind. 
Its total length is 53 ft. by 34 ft. across nave, 
and 43 ft. across transept; the whole roofed in 
one span with open timbers, and affording accom. 
modation for about 260 worshippers. The tower, 


age 


! 


and more modern ones The ceiling 
has been neatly panelled. The exterior of the 
building has been repaired, whilst the front has 


bury. 
a ane wont. peleniyoe 
was 
Richmond (Yorkshire).—The Primitive Metho. 
digta of Middleton Tyas have just opened a new 
1. It has cost 5001., is built of stone, 


= 





STAINED GLASS. 

Bradford (Alresford, Hants).—A stained-glass 
window, representing “Christ walking on the 
Sea,” has just been erected in Bradford Church, 
in memory of the late Mr. H. F. Plow, who was 
lost in the Liberia in 1874, It has been executed 
by Messrs. Mayer & Co. 

Bulwick (Northampton).—The large five-light 
east window of Balwick Charch is now filled 
atained glass. The subjects represented 
are the “Last Supper” and the “ Cracifixon,” 
the outer lights being filled with adoring angels. 
The window is in memory of Anne, eldest 

of Sir John sixth baronet, 


E 
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srassus to proceed with the erection of tans pe 
t to por. 
tion of the college which will be devoted to the 
requirements of the textile department. 


§ 





Books Beceived. 

Inductive Metrology ; or, the Recovery of Ancient 
Measures from the Monuments. By W. M. 
Frinpers Perrre. seolinal coe Tich- 

Regent- t. 5 

Mr. Pernre says this essay has resulted from an 

attempt to determine the ancient standards of 

measure from the monuments: at first 


that such a course would merely supp ; 
but afterwards finding that all, or all, the 
ised data of could be thus inde- 

ly ascertained, recovering a large 
amount of additional n. pope 


is made only to linear quantities, as they 
are shown by the architectural remains. It isa 
very interesting and pregnant book, the result 
of much reading and patient research. 


Designs for the Construction of Markets, Ware- 
houses, and Sheds. By ALExanpER Faiep- 
MANN, Translated, with an Introduction, by 
E. H. v’Aviepor, B.A., 0.E. 1877. London: 
E. & F. N. Spon. 

Attaover this is a large book, or rather port- 

folio, containing a number of large plates, the 

gist of it lies in a small namely, the 
proposal to substitute for cast-iron colamns, the 
objections to which are well known, simple 
wrought-iron colamns, consisting of four vertical 
angle irons, and four connecting lattice webs, 
which do nothing else but keep the angle irons 
at the required distance from the centre of 
gravity, or cezitral axis of the horizontal section. 
In this manner the required strength and resist- 
ance of an isolated column is obtained with 
the least possible waste of material, “for the 
resistance of the colamn depends of course 
on the moment of inertia of its section, and 
this moment of inertia is the larger the 
farther ite mass is removed from the central 
axis,—that is, from the centre of gravity of its 
section.” A large number of designs show. 
ing the application of the principle are given. 

Mr. E. H. d’Avigdor has done his part of the 

business very wel), and the book deserves the 

careful study of all who are concerned in the 
design or construction of the class of buildings 
referred to. 











Wiscellanen, 


“Australian Art.”—Under this heading 
the Australian Sketcher says, —“Onr well- 
conducted English contemporary, the Builder, 
lately had a kindly-written article on “ Art at the 
Antipodes,” in which the radimentary efforts 
made in some of the Australian colonies to en- 

art met with liberal appreciation. The 
ment in Sydney and Melbourne of 
academies of fine arte and national ies is 
alluded to as showing that the 


them to give foremost attention to the 

are by no means neglectfal of the ornamental. 
In Victoria, the Legislature, which has done so 
much for the intellectual education of the people, 
has also been carefal to make provision for their 
wsthetic culture. We have a well-lodged and 
copious of pictures, which, if it does not 
include, as it was prevented by the circamstances 


& | of the case from including, any specimens of the 


works of the great old masters, at any rate has 
many valuable pictures by English painters of 
the present day. The t elements of art 
education are, by means of our various schools 
of , brought within the reach of all, And 


rooted in Australia may not be distinguished 
especial aptitude for the fine arte ?” 
Cleopatra’s Needle.—It is understood that 
the obelisk.ship Cleopatra will remain in 
over the winter Ee ee eee 
is determined in the Admiralty Court, 
owners of the Fitzmaurice (the steamer 
up the abandoned ) having refused 
. Dixon’s offers. 


while | 
compelled by their position and the work before | 





tion was made at the Collinge Eogineering Works, 
Westminster Bridge-road, of Symes’s of 


process 
Carbon Gas Company. The advantages 
claimed for this process are,—that the gas is 
more produced than by any other; 
that the ill power is vastly superior ; 
that the prodact is free from sul phuretted hydro- 
[agro gee: pe pa gigas oe pedeg ead 
from smell, and can be carried on by un- 
skilled labour; and that the system may be 
for villages, ships, and i 
t cannot have the 
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The Water Supply of Stourport.—At a 
meeting of the Stourport Local Board, on the 
17th ult., it was reported that the whole of the 
six samples of water eent for analysis to Dr. 
Swete, the county analyst, were condemned as 
impure. Three were said to be “ highly preju- 
dicial to health,” and the others “ probably 
prejadicial.” Under these circamstances the 
Board discussed the best means for provicing an 
adequate supply of pure water for the town. Tbe 
Kidderminster Corporation bad cffered to let 
them have water by meter from their wells at 
6d. perthonsand gallons. Mr. Harrison thought 
the price was much too dear, as, with the cost 
of laying mains, service-pipes, and other ex- 
penses, it would probably cause the price of the 
water at Stourport to be prohibitive. He thought 
they should let them have water at 44. per 
thousand gallons. Mr. Baker, architeot, laid 


Brickmaking.—The brickmaking season i- 
now finished. On the whole it has been (accord 
ing to the Daily Chronicle) a very favourable 
one both for masters and men, Owing to the 
number of new echools being erected in all parte 
of the kingdom, the result of recent legislation, 
and other causee, the demand has been unpre- 
cedentedly great, the natural sequence being 
that bricks have fetched a capital price. Then, 
the weather has been exceptionally fine; the 
brick moulders and their gangs have thus bad 
but very little lost time, which of course made a 
considerable difference in their earnings. Brick 
moulders, setters, and temperers have earned on 
an average from 503. to 603. per week each, and 
in some cases even more. In the large brick- 
making districts, of which Sittingbourne and 
Faversham are the centres, over two handred 
millions of bricks have been turned ont this 





before the meeting an alternative schem>, by 
which means water would be obtained from | 
Gledderbrook, a stream which rucs between | 
Arley Wood and Stagbury Hill, The cost of 
making @ reservoir, filter-bed, &c., according to | 
this, would amount to 2,3971, against 2,2141. for | 
bringing the water from the Kidderminster | 
Waterworks. In the latter instance, however, | 
they would have to pay for the water, whereas | 
in the former such would not be the case. A) 
committee was appointed to confer with the) 
Kidderminster Waterworks Committee as to a) 
reduction in the price asked. 


The Antiquities of Lochleven.—The long. | 
projected exploration of the picturesque ruins on 
St. Serf’s Island, on Lochisven, was made a few 
days ego. The party comprised Mr. David 
Laing, LL.D., of the Signet Library, ove of Sir 
Walter Scott’s surviving friends; Mr. Kerr, late 


season, Of these, no less than sixty millions 


were made by Messrs. Smeed, Dean, & Co., of | 


Marston, near Sittingbourne, who are the largest 
individual manufacturers in the kingdom. It is 
remarkable what a nomber of bricks one man 
can mould in a season; to make a million is re. 
garded as being excellent work, but there are 
several instances in the district referred to in 
which 1,200,000 or 1,300,000 were made at one 
“ gtool.’” 


Distress in America.—A letter from New 
York says, “ Trade is in a shocking state in this 


coontry. A great many families have been cat 


of work for more than twelve months, and 


Tabe Wells.—At a meeting of the Society of 
Engineers on the 5th of November, Mr. Thomas 
Cargill, C.E., president, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. Alfred Le Grand, on “Tabo 
Wells,” commonly known as ‘ Abyssinian,” 
which were introdaced about ten years by 
Mr, J. L. Norton. The author Fone the 
system asa modified form of pile-driving, em. 
ployed to drive tubes into the earth, principally 
in search of water-bearing strata, tius obviating 
the necessity of well-di . A tube, farnished 
with a steel point, and ‘orated near the end, 
is driven by a hollow ht, which is guided by 
the tube, and which falle upon a clamp bolted to 
the tube. Tabesare added by screwing them on 
like gas-pipes, When water is , the fine 
particles of the soil are pua.ped out, until a clear, 
natoral filter remains around the perforations. 
In favourable soils, the tubes can be driven to 
considerable depths; and if the water, when 
tapped, does not rise within lifting reach of a 
| suction-pump, a long-barrelled pump, formed of 
|the tube, can be driven, and the rod carrying 
_ the pump-bucket works iaside the tube by means 
_of a lever fixed above the surface. The anthor 
described a new method of driving tubes, which 
has recently been introduced by Messrs. Le 

Grand & Sateliff, and which consists in driving 
|them by means of an elongated weight, which 
passes down tho inside of the tube, striking its 
blow immediately above the point. 


| ‘Wire Rolling in Warrington.—The Pear. 
sou & Knowles Coal and Iron Company have of 








others have had very little work for the past jate turned attention to the rolling of excep- 


; 


‘three years. All throngh the summer & vast 
‘army of the unemployed has been tramping 


| through the States in search of work or plunder, 


‘and this army will soon be fearfally augmented. 


of her Majesty’s Board of Works; the Rev. Dr. | In this, the Empire State, the wealthiest in the 


Campbell, author of “ Balmerino and its Abbey” ; | 
Mr. Alexander Laing, F.8.A., Newburgh, author | 
of “ Lindores and ite Abbey” ; and Mr. Hodgson, | 
Cupar. The time of arrival was unfortunate, for | 
there was a whole gale on, with sleet, and the boat- 

men would not venture ont. After lunch the 
weather grew better, and, so says the Glasgow 
News, over a rough water the party took their way | 
in two boats towards the bleak expanse of 90 acres | 
which comprise St. Serf’s Island, the property | 
of Sir Grabam Montgomery, M.P. The Kinross | 
contingent had weeks ago laid bare with spade 

and mattock the foundations of the old and 

grass-covered ecclesiastical pile, and thus there 

‘was comparatively little to do but to examine 

the “finds.” These mainly were the remains of 

two bodies which had been found inside the 
standing rnin, and believed to be the bones of 
St. Ronan and the first Bishop (Graham) of 
St. Andrews. Immediately on these relics being 
laid bare Mr. Barns Begg read a parer about 
them, which will be read before the Society of 


Antiquaries in Edinburgh, after farther explora- | 


tions have been made of the plan of the ecclesi- 
astical foundations of St. Serf’s. 


The Laird Statue, Birkenhead. — The 
bronze statue of the Jate Mr. John Laird, M.P., 
erected in Hamilton-square, Birkenbead, arrived 
at its destination on the 25th u't, from the 
foundry of Mesers. Masefield, Chelsea. The site 
is on the south side of Hamilton-square, and 
right in front of the centre of the area proposed 
to be occupied by the town-hall of the new 
borough. The statue is of colossal dimensions, 
standing about 10 ft. high, and weighs abont | 
50 cwt. When mounted on the pedestal its full 
height will be 42 ft. from the ground. ‘The 
sculptor is Mr. Brace Joy. The unveiling of the 
statue by Lord Tollemache took place on Wed- 
needay last. 


Fulwood.—Amongst the improvements in 
Preston and district, we may mention the new 
Local Board Offices at Fulwood. They com. 
prise & board-room, with entrance-hall, which 
admite to the board-room on the right, and to 
an office or weighing machine-room on tbe left. 
Both these rooms are isolated from the domestic 
portion of the buildings occupied by the keeper, 
which consists of a i » pantry, wasb. 
house, and W.C. on the ground.-ficor, the latte: 
being so arranged as to be accessible from the 
board-room and keeper's rooms. The style 
adopted by the architect is modern, Th: 
buildings bave cost under 1,000l, Mr. T. 
Harrison Myers was the architect. 


Macclesfield.—The foundation-stone of + 
new School of Art and Design, at Macclesfield, 
has been laid by the Mayor. The building, 


Union, there are, out of a population of 4,000,000, 
at least 500,000 persons following out-door em- 
ployment whose means of subsistence are entirely 
taken away. They live —, the sammer— 
that is, those of them who are fortunate enough 
to get work at all—on wages barely sufficient to 
support them, and then they are thrown upon 
the community to endure the rigours of an almost 
Arctic winter as best they may, homeless and 
penri'ess. The fact is, the supply of labour in 
this country is greatly in excess of the demand. 
Every emigrant vessel that comes into port only 
adds to this army of surplus labour.” 


Safeguards for Theatres.—At a meeting 
of Middlesex magistrates on the 25th ult. a 
letter received from the Marquis of Hertford, 
Lord Chamberlain, was laid before the Court, 
accompanied by some important conditions 
and regulations. It is required that all doors 
and burriera sbali open outwards while the 
public ara within the theatre; all gangways, 
passages, and staircases to be kept entirely free 
from chaira and oth>r obstractions. part. 
of the auditorium to have at least two means of | 
exit in case of alarm. All doors not ordinarily | 
'ueed for exit, but available as additional means 
(of esospe in case of alarm, to be indicated by | 
| printed placards. All footlights to be protected | 
‘by a wire guard. Wet blankets or rags, with | 
‘filled buckets or water-pots, to be always kept | 
,in the wings. Hatchets or hooks, for cutting 
_down scenery in case of fire, to be always in 
readiness. No structaral alteration to be made 


in the theatre without the sanction of the Lord 





The Joiners’ Strike.— The Manchester 
Bailders’ Committee held a meeting on the 31st 
ult,, at which it was reported that a number of 
the old hands who struck work on the lst of 
May last had resumed work, and that more 
were expected to follow. It was atated that 
applications had been received from several of 
the union men as to whetber their shops were 
open to them if they came to work on the 
employers’ terms, and that the number of non. 
anion joiners now at work for the associated 
ewp'oye's is nearly 3,000. 

Workmen’s Dwellings in Exeter.—The 
Exeter Town Council on the 6th inst. took thei: 
first action under the Artisans’ Dwel Act 
by determining on the removal of a number of 
houses in the lower part of their city, which nov 
afford accommodation to about 300 persons, Th: 
Tne ooet of the purchase will be 8,000. Th 
Council will themselves become the purchasers 
and the buildings will be erected by an artisans 
dwellings company, who will undertake the wor! 

consideration of 





exclusive of internal fittings, will cost ,5001. 


io the ground being leased t 
them ia perpetuity at a nominal rent, 


tionally long lengths of wire rods for fencing and 
other purposes, and with this object have 
Mr. J. J. Bleckly’s patent four-high wire-mill, 
the resalts obtained from which, both in length 
of rods and amount of work turned out, are, we 
believe, quite without precedent. Last week, 
acoordiog to the Warrington Guardian, in two 
| shifte, of ten boars each, the extraordinary quan. 
| tity of 40 tons 9 owt. 2 qrs, of No. 4 finished 
paddled wire rods were roiled in this mill, the 
individaal rods ranging in weight from 45 Ib. 
to 70 Ib. each; and the average pzodaction of 
the mill daring the whole week was 18 tons 
2 owt. 2 qrs. of No. 4 iron per shift of ten hours. 
Ove distinguishing advantage obtained in this 
mill is that in consequence of the arrangement 
of the rolls, ovly one-half of the number of 
| men usaally employed in « wire-mill are re- 
| quired. 
__ Drawings from the Board Schools.— 
‘Daring the last few days the hal! of the School 
' Board House, on the Embankment, has been hang 
| with drawings, good, bad, and indifferent, sent 
, from oo ee, ~— ba he pag 
| Knowing sach ech generally it was 
'@ little > dre find by the ticket attached to 
'guch specimens as we sing'ed out that they had 
been executed by persons seventeen, eighteen, 
and nineteen years of age. The very civil janitor, 
however, soon explained this by the intimation 
that these were the work of pupil-teachers. 
the short time daring which the 
system has been in operation we ought not, 
pane have expected more than we found. 
beth comes to the fore amongst the Board 
Schools as it has done in other fields. 


The Bolt Trade.—Mr. Chamberlaiv, M.P., 
wages dispute 
their employers 
recently led to 
tion, has given bis award, 
with all the matters in dispute. The general 
effect of the award is to reduce prices from 5 to 


15 per cent., while slightly increasing the allow- 
ances for bedscrews and kindred description of 


also been revised. Some 600 workpeople are 
immediately affected by this award, which takes 
effect from the commencement of last month. 
Great dissatisfaction is expressed. 


persons 
is built of red sandstone 
bourhood. The cust bas 
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